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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the second year of operation of 
the cooperative Internship Program for Community college Instructors 
(CIP), 1970-71. Objectives, program operation, evaluation, and 
conclusions are presented in detail. Emphasis is placed on three 
phases of activities; placement, preservice, and in-service. 
Preservice activities covered video>taping and playback, curriculum, 
methodology, group interaction, and experienced faciaty 
participation. In-service activities included seminars, workshops, an 
interpersonal learning weekend, and field visits. Program evaluation 
was based on experienced faculty evaluation of interna, deans* of 
instruction evaluation of interns, student evaluation of interns, 
intern evaluaticm of ciP, and the omnibus Personality inventory, 
conclusions cover major strengths, and weaknesses oi the program, 
program problems, and recommendations for program development. Tables 
and appendixes with related program material are included. (MJM) 
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PREFACE 



This is the report of the second year of operation of the Cooperative 
Internship Program for Community College Instructors (CIP). It is 
organized to conform with the ^'Director's Evaluation Report and 
Participant Evaluation Forms." In keeping with Paul H, Carnell's 
enjoinder that "these documents are not intended to provide in-depth 
evaluation of each training program," this report does not attempt 
scientific evaluation. The prevailing tone is descriptive and analytical. 

Attention is devoted to the more salient aspects of the Cooperative 
Internship Program. It is hoped that the hard earned experiences of the 
CIP's two years may, through this report, be of value to those who may 
be of a mind to launch an innovative approach to instructor preparation. 

This report is concerned with the second year of CIP operation. 
Redundancies with the report of the first year 1969-70 have been minimized, 
though comparisons have from time to time been useful. 
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I. BASIC INFORMATION 



A. Name and address of the institution: 

University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 



B. Name of institute or special project: 

Cooperative Internship Program for Community College Instructors 
^ Program number 69-0725; Grant number 9 NIH /^45-1470 

C* Director's name, address and telephone number: 

Chester H. Case, Jr, 
5633 Tolman Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 

(415) 642-0740 

D. Beginning and ending dates of the training program: 

August 17, 1970 to June 30, 1971; 

,ugust 17-28, 1970 Pre-servic« Institute 
September - June 30, 1971 In-service Internship 
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II. OBJECTIVES 



The objectives of the CIP have been multiple, falling into three 
categories. The first category of objectives are those that pertain 
to the program as a whole* The second category of objectives relates 
more specifically to the intern participants in the program, and bear 
more closely on competencies, attitudes and knowledge objectives. 
The third category of objectives relates to the community colleges, 
and staffs with which the CIP works in the preparation of the intern. 
Listed in outline form, the basic objectives of the CIP are as follows. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A. To meet the educational needs of a broad spectrum of 

community college students, especially the educationally 
disadvantaged. 



B. To alleviate the undersupply of well prepared community 
college instructors who understand and are committed to the 
goals and purposes of the community college, 

C. To actively recruit and prepare teachers from minority groups 

D. To foster the development and dissemination of instructional 
and curricular innovation for the improvement of instruction, 

E. To stimulate the further development of leadership potential 
of both interns and experienced faculty who participate in 
their preparation. 



PROGR/mM ODJECTIVES, cont. 

F. To test new approaches to instructor preparation and to 

improve instruction through pre-service and in-service activities. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR THE INTERNS AS IND:/IDUALS: 

A. Acquiring a sensitivity to the special characteristics 
of the broad spectrum of community college students, 

B. Developing an ability to plan instructional objectives, 
curricular materials and teaching strategies suitable 
for stimulating maximum learning by students, 

C. Acquiring the attitudes and skills necessary for the 
recognition of special learning problems of diverse 
students and the evaluation of learning opportunities 
afforded them, 

D. Gaining an understanding of the special attributes of the 
community college, its goals, purposes and problems, 

E. Developing effectiveness in working cooperatively with 
colleagues, 

OBJECTIVES FOR COOPERATING COLLEGES AND THEIR STAFF AND FACULTY 

A. Develop an awareness and understanding of the needs and 
problems of new instructors, particularly instructors who 
are minority group members. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR COOPEPATING COLLEGES AND THEIR STAFF AND FACULTY, cont. 

B. Develop skill in the analysis and evaluation of instruction, 
particularly in areas serving the educationally disadvantaged, 

C. Enhance an understanding of the "new" student and the • 
consequences for instruction and organizational change, 

D. Analyze techniques and principles of curricular design and 
evaluation, 

E. Develop an understanding of an operational competence in the 
role of experienced faculty colleague collaborator as it 
relates to the intern role. 



These objectives represent, in most cases, an extension of the basic 
objectives set for the first year's operation of the CIP. Changes in 
objectives and program modification will be discussed as appropriate 
throughout this report. 

The paramount objective of the recruitment, preparation and placement of 
instructors who are minority group members was met with a gratifying 
degree of success, as it was in 1969-70 (see appendix A for a list of 
the interns and their placement). Of the 21 interns placed, 17 were 
members of minority groups. Blacks, Chicanos and Asian-Americans were 
represented. Almost all of the interns have given outstanding service 
at their colleges, and a large proportion were in substantial contact 
with students who might be called "educationally disadvantaged." Many 
of the interns approached their teaching with an experimental outlook 
and undertook innovations in method, content and structure of instruction. 
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Several of the experienced faculty members assigned as colleague- 
col laDorators to the interns themselves picked up on the interns 
innovative approaches for themselves. 

This generalization is accurate: the CIP succeeded in attaining the 
greater proportion of its objectives. It must also be added that "there 
were objectives which proved to be attainable only in part or not at all. 
One of the benefits of the CIP experience is certainly that of identifying 
which objectives are most readily attainable, given certain facts such 
as level of financial support, organizational bases, degrees of 
commitment, and other factors, such as the emplo)'ment market, the 
contemporary scene as it effects the "mood" and politics withing the 
college and in the larger arena. 

( Proving most difficult to achieve were those objectives which related 

to internal change in the employing colleges, and the development of 
competencies in the faculty assigned to work with interns. There 
were successes enough among the sixteen colleges and twenty-one 
Experienced Faculty members (EFs) to lend credibility to the worthwhileness 
of their objectives and prospects of attainment, but the insight gained 
by the CIP is that a much more major effort than we could mount would 
be necessary for full " attainment . To keep the proper perspective, it 
should be pointed out that what the CIP endeavored to do was to make 
some inroads into what is being increasingly recognized as the vast, 
complex and stubbornly unweildly problem of faculty development, a topic 
which is now attracting serious and sustained interest throughout the 
conununity college movement. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEED TO MUCH THE CIP WAS ADDRESSED 



Ultimately the educational need to which the CIP is addressed is 
that of the studcP' in the classroom. The efforts i-j - -p all 
funnel toward the needs of the student. Of specia rc5t is 

"the "new" student, the student to whom the college experience is 
unfamiliar. Low income, ndnority, "push-out", undereducat3d adults, 
these are all new students. 

The new student needs instructors with whom he can identify and 
communicate, and who he can trust to comprehend his cultural experience, 
nius the CIP set out to recruit and prepare instructors who could match 
these needs. New students need to be t.ught in ways which call for 
departures from the conventional bill of fare; thus interns were 
encouraged to learn of innovative approaches and to adopt the frame of 
mind that makes a person an innovator. 

EMPHASIS IN THE TRAINING 

The heavier emphasis of the total training program, pre- and in-service 
was in the realm of attitudes, beliefs, philosophies, and values. 
However, the areas of knowledge and methods (or skills) were not much 
less emphasized. In fact, the viewpoint of the CIP team in planning 
for the second year was that all three deserved heavy attention. 
Inasmuch as they are so interwoven, they can scarcely be treated 
separately. 

The advice of :he first year's interns was helpful in determining 
relative emphases given to the major aspects of the program, though 
the advice at times appeared somewhat contradictory. Virtually all 
the interns urged less of the lecture and guest speaker approach, and 
suggested the elimination or reduction to a minimum of the conventional 
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EMPH'" - (N THE TRAINING, cont. 



schoonsh.. things. In particular, required reading lists, papers, and 
written assignments were singled out for de-emphasis as thev cut too 
deej l . into the limited timo available.. Recommended were those 
actxviUcs Which gave opportunity for freewheeling yet probing discussion 
of gut, issues, demonstrations of techniques, examples of curricular 
aesigns, and video taping with playback and critique. 

Attitudes stressed were those of flexibility, experimental mindedness. 
curiosity about the college, openness in communication. Methods and 
skills stressed were in the realm of teaching techniques as well as 
in the realm of interpersonal communication. 

In respect to what the CIP defined as points of emphasis and wha^- 
points of the program, the interns saw as important, it is interesting 
to look at responses to the question on the Participant Evaluation 
form Which asks for a ranking of areas of program focus having primary 
value in professional development. The sumary of responses is reported 
below, ^ 



TABLE I about here 



There IS little that is conclusive in the reponses reported in Table I, 
though the pattern is suggestive. ..Content.- it appears, was valued 
least. What t::e term ..content', itself was taken to mean is difficult 
to guess, but very likely it was used in the conventional sense, as 
a referent to academic materials from subject matter areas. As such 
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TABLE I 



INTEliN'S RANKING OF AREAS OV PROGRAI^l FOCUS FOR 
VALUE IN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



CONTENT (updating in field 

of specialization or discipline} 



most 
value 



percentages 
N=20 

3 4 

least 
value 



15 10 10 



No 

response/ 
not apply 



30 



35 



ATTITUDE CHANGE (social 
sensitivity, philosophy, 
etc.) 



30 



20 25 ■ 10 



20 



METHODOLOGY (including 
skills development) 



20 



10 



25 



COMMUNICATION (understand- 
ing and communicating more 
effectively with others) 



25 



35 15 



10 



20 
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EMPHASIS IN THE TRAINING, cont. 

"content" was given little time in relation to the attention devoted 
to CIF's concept of content, which had to do with the intern as an 
individual and hi? competencies more than subject matter inputs. Thus, 
it is interesting to note that "attitude change," "methodology," 
and "communication" are valued, these areas being central in the CIP's 
definition of content. 

Intern perception matched program intention. Academic content was 
recognized as a very important aspect of the intern's preparation but 
was attended to by graduate studies in the subject area or through 
private research. The contribution of the CIP in the area of content 
{ mostly general, as in the provision of books, by means of the well 

used CIP library, and bibliographies. More specifically, the subject 
matter specialists in their visits worked with interns. For example, 
the history specialist helping in selection of class materials and the 
psychology specialist helping design an intern's course in Black Psychology. 

Interestingly, there is no clear priority among "attitude change," 
"methodology", and "communication." Each has the approximate same 
number of interns chosing it of primary value. These results, it may 
be interpreted, confirm the premise of the planning team when it decided 
that the offering must be comprehensive, and flexible, and attempt to 
meet a variety of demands. 
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III. PROGRAM OPERATION 



PARTICIPANTS 

Expectations in terms of extent of interest and qualifications of 
the participants were met very satisfactorily. As anticipated, the 
21 interns have turned out to be a dedicated and able group. By and 
large, the complex pattern of recruitment, screening and selection worked 
well in reducing the large numbers of applicants to a distinguished 
final roster. Table II shows the proportions of inquiry and applications 
to final placement, and depicts the large volume of initial applications 
from which the final distillate of the 21 placed interns' was drawn. 

( 

TABLE II about here 



SELECTION CRITERIA 

The selection process for the CIP moved through two distinctive phases, 
each with its own criteria. The first phase was that of the CIP aimed 
at the recruitment, screening, and selection of candidates for the roster 
of recommended candidates. The second phase of the selection process 
took place at the colleges at which interns were considered for 
appointment. Selection criteria vary from college to college, and 
cannot be adequately summarized here, except to point out that the 
collegei typically put the intern applicant through the same processes 
and applied virtually the same criteria (an exception being in the 
instance of possession of graduate degrees); as they would apply to the 
^ regular applicant. 
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TABLE II 



VOLUME AND DISPOSITION OF APPLICATIONS, 1970-1971 



Disposition of Applications 
Placed as interns 



Rostered as candidates 



Interviewed, placed on 
waiting list, (not 
rostered) 



Rejected 



Considered, but withdrawn 
or no action 



Inquiries 



Numbers 
21 
44 
20 

29 
27 

300 



SELECTION CRITERIA, cont. 

Whether certain criteria in the CIP phase were required, prefered 
or not utilized is indicated below. 

A- Standardized test scores . Not utilized 

B- Academic attainment . Required, but not directly by the CIP. 
The CIP did not specify any grade point average. However, any 
candidate had to meet requirements for admission to a 
graduate school for a master's program, if he did not hold 
one at the time of application. Thus, it can be said that 
all applicants had to meet the minimum requirment of academic 
attainment sufficient to provide entry into a graduate program. 

^- Current position. Preferred, in that persons with experience 
in working with college age students, or in education related 
occupations, or in education itself tended to be better 
candidates. Of special interest to the CIP were experiences 
in tutorial programs, community action programs, recreation 
work, social service, and the like. 

D. Age . Not utilized 

E. Recommendat ions. Required. Three letters of recommendation 
were required. The letters served double duty for admission to 
the Graduate Division at Berkeley, and were included in the 
placement materials sent to colleges interested in interviewing 
an intern candidate. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA, cont . 



F. Degrees. Required. A candidate had to hold a 
baccalaureate degree to qualify for admission to the 
program. Further, to be credentialed to teach in a 
California Community College, he had to either hold a 
master's degree, its equivalent, or be in a program 
leading to such a degree. 

G. I nterviPK'^ .. Required. Each applicant had at least one 
informational interview. If the candidate made application 
and was considered an appropriate prospect, a second 
screening interview was scheduled. Interns from the 
previous year were utilized on the two man teams that 
conducted these hour long, depth interviews and much 
weight was placed on the' results. In the CIP interviews, 
the interviewers sought evidence of traits of openess, 
communication, skill, sophistication concerning current 
issues, self-identity and concept, articulation, insight, 
and poise. 

A second round of interviews confronted the applicant when 
he went to colleges interested in his application. These 
interviews would frequently include a faculty committee, 
students (especially in the ethnic studies areas), division 
or department chairman, dean and the president. 

H. Geo^hic location. Preferred. Applications from persons 
•out of convenient commuting distance from Berkeley were 
accepted, but applicants close enough in to be readily 
available for interviews at colleges considering their 
applications had the best luck. 



SELECTION CRITERIA, cont. 



I. Credentialability. Required. The applicant had to qualify 
for credentialing under the requirements of the State of 
California. A change in credential regulations in the summer 
of 1970 made the obtaining of intern credentials much 
easier than previously. 

COMMENTARY ON SELECTION CRITERIA 

By and large the criteria and the sy5tem administering them worked well. 
Of the group that was ultimately rostered, all were employable and offered 
unique qualifications to potential employers. Many combined special 
academic preparations (as in the area of ethnic studies) with community 
based experience. 

A roster was developed that offered a wide variety of candidates, in 
respect to age, sex, race, ethnicity, field of study, background 
experience, interests, commitments, and personal characteristics. The 
roster eventually reached the size of 45. This figure is close to twice 
the number of budgeted intern slots, or 24. This strategy of over- 
rostering was dictated by market conditions, as it could not be predicted 
where jobs would occur, in what subject areas, and what the specific 
preferences of the colleges would be. The colleges themselves frequently 
did not know what positions might be open until very late, being caught 
as they were in budgetary problems. As the prospects for placement 
got more dim for the initial roster, the CIP added candidates, hoping 
to match some need that might fortuitous 1" materialize, or needs that 
were signaled by colleges. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA, cont. 



Not only did the CIP staff work strenuously and seemingly endlessly — 
at locating openings, but the interns themselves worked hard. Some 
became more discouraged than others and withdrew from the race for 
positions after disappointments with the round of applications, interviews, 
the illusions of hope, and then the let dom. 

One definite recommendation emerges from this experience. Intern 
placement cannot be conducted efficiently and economically and humanely 
as a function of the market place. Another program such as the CIP 
should set high among its priorities the finding of a way to obtain 
firm commitments to employ interns from cooperating colleges. 

As to the complex and sometimes cumbersome paper work involved in 
completing the application materials required of the various agencies 
that the CIP meshed with, the experiences of 1969 showed ways of 
streamlining procedures and minimizing forms. (See appendix B for 
the pamphlet of instructions for applications and admission sent to 
applicants.) The program secretary and office manager served a most 
useful capacity in assisting applicants in the completion of the many 
papers required. 

While discussing the application and placement phase, it should be 
noted that the CIP staff found itself serving the very useful function 
of informational and career counseling for many individuals interested 
in community college teaching, but whose particular case did not 
indicate application to the CIP. 



FACULTY- PARTICIPANT RATIO 



It is difficult to describe a faculty-participant ratio for the CIP, 
because of the unique staffing patterns. Generally, staffing was 
planned to provide for as much one-to-one or small group interaction 
as possible. Essentially, there were three varieties of "faculty" 
working with the 21 interns throughout the year: one, was the CIP 
staff, (director and associate director), two, the four subject 
area specialists, and three, the experienced faculty (EFs) from the 
colleges employing interns. During the two week pre-service institute, 
the CIP staff and the specialists constituted a teaching/counseling 
team of six full time members. The ratio of six to twenty-one reduces 
to a proportion of one to three, a characteristic demanded by the 
objectives of the program and the nature of the participants and their 
needs. During the academic year, the efforts of the CIP team were 
augmented by the on-campus EF, whose function it was to collaborate 
with the intern in planning and conducting his induction into teaching. 
Thus, the ratio of faculty to intern remained quite high throughout the 
year. 

STAFF PAITERNS 

The initial planning for the CIP envisioned a unique staffing pattei'n. It 
was designed to accomodate the special kinds of work that would have to 
be done with the interns, to maximize the range of backgrounds, experience 
and expertness to be available to the intern, and to provide a two way 
linkage by which the experienced faculty members would contribute to 
the development of the intern, and reciprocally, by which the CIP might 
contribute to the development of instruction and curriculum at the 
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STAFF PATTliRMS, cont. 



employing colleges. It was believed that the individual intern's 
introduction would be facilitated by a maximum of personal attention 
in an individualized program of personal development. 

To accomplish these goals, four components were built into the CIP 
staffing arrangement, the CIP staff (Director and Associate Director, 
and Secretary) the four Subject Area Specialists, (sue appendix C 
for staff roster), the Experienced Faculty member (EF) (see appendix D), 
and the guest speaker, consultant, lecturer. With this four fold 
staffing, the intern would be in daily contact with a colleague 
instructor during the year, as well as with the CIP staff and 
specialists when they made their visit and during in-service seminars 
and workshops, and during pre-service program, would have maximum 
opportunity for interaction with fellow interns and the CIP team of 
six. 

THE CIP TEAM 

The CIP staff and the four specialist5> constituted the CIP team. The 
^'managerial functions'', such as bookkeeping, record keeping, relations 
with the other organizations such as the University, the State Department 
of Education, aid the USOE, were the responsibility of the CIP staff. 
The staff also initiated planning, maintained contact with cooperating 
colleges, organized sessions, prepared reports, and in general carried 
the burden of routine organizational duties. 

The role of the specialist evolved during the two years of CIP operation. 
Originally conceived of as a consul i»:ant and instructor for the pre-service 
institute, the role expanded to include planning, intern evaluation, 
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THE CTP TEAM, cont. 



and counseling. In large part, the expansion of the role was the 
consequence of the high caliber of men who became the specialists. 
All were active and informed in their fields. The specialists 
contributed enormously to the CIP by instilling in the program the 
sense of reality. urgency ...and hope... that is the essential ingredient 
of any program that would aspire to prepare minority instructors 
for service in the colleges of today. 

The CIP team first took shape in the spring of 1969, when it began 

to meet to plan the content of the pre-service institute. It was 

soon discovered that there was a wide range of personal styles, experiences, 

interests, vieivpoints, as well as a rapidly growing sense of colleagueship 

and mutual respect. This characteristic developed into a positive 

asset commented upon very favorably by interns in both years, namely, 

that the team exemplified among themselves multiple and contrasting 

definitions of success in the role of instructor, that the ability of 

the team to differ, yet function cooperatively and constructively, 

embodied a model for emulation of tough tolerance. 

One intern succinctly described the CIP team as he saw it, capturing 
the essence the intent underlying the team's organization, composition, 
and functioning: 

CIP provided me with cordial, amiable, and 
other pleasant types of companionship. Chet, Steve, 
Sandy, Don, Paul and John were all excellent - — 
each had a different approach and attitude about 
teaching, etc. They were able to instill in me 
a respect for different styles and goals of 
education. Each in his own right was a potential 
"model" — something that you might fashion 
yourself after (at least in the early stages). 
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THE CIP TI3AM, cont. 

The principle duties of the specialists were planning for the pre- 
service institute and the in-service seminars, serving as instructors 
and discussion leaders at the institute and during the seminars, 
and making field visits to interns in their respective areas of 
specialization. 

The, specialists were busy men, fully engaged in active professional 
roles. Hence, it was difficult for them to engage as fully as they 
wished in the specialist role. The loss was felt by the interns 
as well, many of whom commented that they would like to have seen 
a great deal more of the specialists. It is not likely, though, 
that this problem can be readily solved. The very persons who would 
best serve as a specialist in the demanding role of counselor, planner, 
evaluator of instructional procedures, instructor, discussion leader, 
plus exemplifying in his own life the kind of instructor an intern 
might want to become is characteristically committed to a full time 
position and carries additional professional responsibilities. One 
specialist became the dean of instruction of a major urban community 
college, another was fully engaged in an innovative cluster college 
program as a founder and instructor, another directed an experimental 
program in addition to a heavy load of faculty leadership duties, 
while still another was fully engaged in a doctoral progrpTi, a 
professorship in ethnic studies at a private college, and an administrative 
internship at a large community college. 

What is the solution for securing a major claim on scarce talent? 
Incentives in the form of monetary reward is only a partial answer, though 
it does assist the person rearrange the priority of his commitments. 
The answer may be in expanding the program* in scale, such that the 
required talent can be taken on in a full time position. 
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THE EXPERIIjNCED F CULTY MEMBER 



A pivotal ro.e in the initial conceptualization of the GIF was that 
of the intern's colleague-collaborator. This role was first termed 
"master instructor", but the nomenclature soon was purged of inadvertent 
but disagreeable overtones to become "EF", or experienced faculty 
member. The EF role was an enlargement and enhancement of the more 
familiar and conventional role of the "supervising instructors- 
associated with the practice, or directed, teaching approach to 
instructor preparation. The role was built on the knowledge that 
among every college faculty there are instructors who are distinguished 
by their interests in instructional development, curriculum, possess 
attributes of open-mindedncss, experimental ism, and are secure and 
skilled in working with others. 

The function of the EF was to direct the intern's multifaceted program 
of induction throughout the in-service year. This program, ideally, 
would include visits by the EF to the intern's classes for observation 
and feedback, critiques as well as visits by the intern to the EF's 
classes, familiarization with the college, its routines (such as 
attendance reporting, ordering supplies, and the like), its decision 
making apparatus (the faculty senate, committees, the governing board), 
its operating components (the counseling program, student activities), 
and a study of the college's students and their characteristics. 

The EF would also work with the intern on the design of curriculum, 
provide advice on techniques, and consult on the many matters, large 
and small, that are of concern to the beginning instructor, such as 
grading policies, techniques for student evaluation, alignment with 
professional groups, and the like. 
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THE EXPERIENCED FACULTY MEMBER, cont. 



Several incentives were built into the role, one being the plan that 
the college would give the intern one of the EF's regularly assigned 
classes. Thus, the EF would have in effect one or more classes of 
released time. The CIP also paid an honorarium, both for the in-service 
part of the program and for the portion of the pre-service institute 
attended by the EF. A more general incentive was assumed, that there 
is an intrinsic reward and gratification in fulfilling the sense of 
professional obligation to work with the new instructor, to be a part 
of the solution to the problem of shortage of minority instructors, 
and to be plugged into current and progressive trends educational 
reform. Lastly, a weekend retreat for EFs was held, which afforded 
the opportunity to participate in very pleasant surroundings in the 
important task of developing new concepts and models for faculty 
development. 

The experience of two years has proven that the role of the EF is 
indeed pivotal in the intern's program of induction. The proportion 
of EF-intern colleagueships that fulfilled expectations was sufficient 
to inspire confidence in the original conceptualization. Numerous 
examples could be given of situations where EFs accorded the intern 
vital support and confidence when it was needed, or shaped an intern's 
approach to the content of his teaching, or mediated between the 
intern and pressures arising from within the college. Likewise, 
examples can be given of EF'i; who themselves would say, '4 learned 
more from my intern than he learned from me,*' or, ''...I have renewed 
my interest in education as a subject." 
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THE EXPERIENCED FACULTY MEMPER, cont. 

There can be no concealing the fact, though, that the fulfillment 
of the EF role is hampered by a host of problems, many of which are 
beyond the control of any such program as the CIP. Of great value 
to the profession of community college teaching is the experience 
and insights accumulated by the CIP in regard to the EF role. For 
that role remains the pivotal role in faculty participation in the 
induction and on-going development of faculty, and programs of 
faculty development will have to work through these problems. 

CIP experience has shown that the role has no precedent in the 
profession. The closest approximation is the obsolete " master teacher" 
- "student teacher" role relationship, or the master-apprentice role. 
There is some carry over, not very helpful, at that, of the role 
relationship of the graduate advisor-professor and graduate student. 
Because the role has no immediate precedent, it is poorly understood. 
Fulfillment of the role is not helped by the fact that not uncommonly 
the EF role is assigned on a kind of patronage basis, not on the 
basis of qualifications. In other cases, it was made on the basis 
of happenstance; who is around, and will you do it? 

It was found that there is an ever present possibility of clash between 
EF and intern in personality, life-style, ideology, or school of 
thought regarding their subject area. In cases of severe clash 
(or indifference), the EF-intern arrangement gradually disolves, and the 
intern eventually finds one or more faculty colleagues who function 
as an EF surrogate. That almost all the interns did link with an EF 
or EF surrogate points to the essential and strategically vital aspect 
of the process of socialization undergone by the new instructor. 
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THE EXPl-RIENCED FACULTY MEMBER, cont. 



The sheer lack of time plagued EF/intern relationships. As in the case 
of the specialist, the best material for the EF is typically the one 
who is fully committed to a wide range of college duties. Sometimes 
the EF turned out to be department or division head, who had too many 
other duties to work extensively with the intern. Also, any EF who 
was also department chairman found himself in a role conflict, as he 
was supposed to concurrently function as a non-judgemental colleague- 
collaborator with the intern, and to fulfill organizational responsibilities 
of passing judgement on the intern's work. 

In retrospect, the experiment with the EF role was most fruitful, in 
respect to the insights gained in the area of induction of new 
faculty through interaction with experienced faculty. Clearly, the 
role remains a key one to faculty development. Equally as clear, 
major efforts will have to be made to define the role and make it' 
valued and productive. 



LECTURERS, CONSULTANTS AND GUEST SPEAKERS 



At certain points in the program, persons of outstanding competence, 
specialization or experience were called upon to meet with the 
interns. In most cases, the interns were appreciative of the inputs, 
but tended to minimize the value of the "visiting expert" for the 
solution of their own immediate concerns. 

The guarded reception accorded "outsiders" is explained in part 
by the dynamics of the pre-service institute. The intense discussions 
and high level of interaction among the interns and CIP team tended to 
create a commonality that made it difficult, for a non-member to be 
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LECTURERS, CONSULTANTS AND GUEST SPEAKERS, cont. 



assimilated. Frequently, the visiting expert would be assigned a 
topic that would challenge the preconceptions of interns, and thus 
served them well. To the extent that the guest speaker could respond 
to free wheeling and probing discussion he wab appreciated. 

It may be that the uneven reception accorded guest speakers and 
lecturers provides a clue as to the dynamics of a program that 
moves into concentration on interaction and development of communication 
skills, and away from cognitive inputs. The forming up of the sense of 
"group" suggests that the number of outsiders be kept at a minimum, 
and that those so included should have a continuing relationship with 
the group. 

On the other hand, several interns suggested that they would like 
to see more formalized, "meaty" presentations by acknowledged experts, 
with structured question and answer discussion sessions provided. 
This expression does serve as a reminder that there is a positive and 
useful place for cognitive inputs. 

THE ROLE OF 'fflE UNIVERSITY 

Throughout the life of the CIP, from its earliest inception when Dean 
Theodore Roller responded to the request by the presidents of the 
community colleges of Northern Califprnia that the University resume 
a role in the preparation of instructors by reinstituting an internship 
program in some form by appointing the joint University-community college 
planning team, to the present, the positive and helpful role of the 
University has been indispensable for the program's success. 
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Tlin ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY, cont. 

The cooperation and accomodation of the University made it possible for 
the CIP to create a unique package of nine quarter units of graduate 
work to be earned by the intern while enrolled as a student in the 
Department of Education, Graduate Division. As might be expected, the 
innovative aspects of the CIP, the severe problems of time imposed by 
late funding, and the difficulties of finding places for interns all 
combined to create complicated problems of application, admission and 
enrollment. The Graduate Division, the Registrar, the Office of Campus 
Research, and the Department of Education, and others, all cooperated 
fully in finding solutions. 

Adding quality and depth to planning and effectiveness in program 
management has been the continuing consultation of the experts in 
the University's Program in Community College Education (PCCE) . 
Dale Tillery, initial member of the CIP planning team, and whose 
interest and expertness in faculty development reaches back to his- 
early development and direction of the pioneering Graduate Internship 
Program for Junior Colleges in 1959, has been a constant source of 
counsel and guidance. As principle investigator for the CIP grant, 
he has been especially important in developing program concept and in 
maintaining relations with other components of the University and the 
community colleges. Charles C. Collins, also of the PCCE and 
prolific and innovative writer in the field of counseling and community 
college education, has been an unfailing source of wise counsel and 
stimulating ideas. Both men, as well as others of the PCCE, have 
served the program as participants and resource persons. 
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ACTIVITIES 



In this section, the major segments of the program will be discussed. 
The major segments of the program were three in number; placement, 
pre-service and in-service. Indication will be given as to how the 
segments affected the attainment of program objectives. 

Phase I: Placement 

The placement phase of CIP actually began in its most preliminary 
form in December 1969 with the first inquiries of potential applicants, 
and continued until the opening of classes in September, 1970. At 
that very late date the last two interns were placed after a period 
of cliffhanging negotations, just in time to commence teaching. 
Between these times, a series of events were coordinated to achieve the 
objective of recruiting, screening, selecting, and placning outstanding 
candidates, especially minority group members. 

The placement phase began in earnest with the notification that refunding 
for the program was forthcoming. Although the lateness of the year 
raised serious doubts about filling the 24 intern slots, the determination 
was to take the risk and proceed. An intensive effort began with the 
development of the roster of recommended candidates. 

The first step was to launch a publicity campaign. (See appendix E) . 
News of the p^,.gram and its characteristics was spread to the public, 
colleges, university, and community colleges by means of news releases, 
posters, dissemination of borchures, direct and extensive contacts by 
mail and telephone, and a word of mouth campaign, in which the 1969 
interns played a large and useful part. The back files of early inquirers 
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Phase I: Placement, cont. 

Z\T^ to and i„tero3tl„, p„.so„s invited to appz,. r,. rosnn 
. was a n™,er of i„,ui.ies and applications in a ver. short ti«. 

IZZ "T"" " info^ationai interview „it„ the CIP 

«n worth .t. .n ter.s of clarification of progr.. ai„s and procedures 

For those applicants who finally became interns the training program 

he P screenrn, interviews and extended into their experience 
in making contacts and interviewing at the colleges. 

A preliminary screening was made on the basis of application materials 
and the xnitial interview. Applicants meeting the basic criteria 
re .nvited to meet with a two man interviewing team for a dept 
rview. interns from ig,,.,o were used to very good advant ge on 
these teams. On the ha«:-ic . ^ 

un basis of the materials accumulated, includin, 
interview reports, letters of reco^endation, applicati n m er s 
and evaluation of the applicant's prospectus for employabil t ' 
were there any ,obs in that field., would the candi at re ct 
eces a , ^ ^^^^^^^ t . 

"rted the applications into these categories; restored faccepted) 
non-rostered (accepted to a waiting list, and reject. ' 

candidate Introduction Day was scheduled for May 2, 1970. The purpose 

rostered candidates in an efficient way. preliminary material was sent 
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Phase I: Placement, cont. 

to each college describing the interns. At the all day session, college 
representatives met with the assembled interns, first as a group, then 
in individual interviews. Though the event was very late in the hiring 
season and despite the extreme shortage of positions, representatives 
from fifteen colleges attended. High praise was accorded the group of 
interns. Many college representatives voiced sincere expressions of 
regret that openings simply did not exist to accomodate interns. 

Following Candidate Introduction Day, the scramble for positions began. 
Candidate morale began to sag as one fruitless interview followed 
another, or worse, there were not even any interviews at all to signify 
the appropriateness of the candidate's aspirations. Many of the 
candidates had gotten themselves "up" for his hazardous foray into a 
new venture, and had begun a radical renovation of self concept to 
suit their cherished purpose, to become a community college instructor. 
The absence of opportunity was bound to be a reminder of former 
disappointments. Some candidates withdrew from the roster. Others did 
not formally withdraw, but ceased to actively pursue the openings 
scouted out by the CIP and the University placement office. 

Yet many candidates persisted, resourcefully and energetically, in the 
search for employment. Augmenting the rostered candidates eventually 
placed were those applicants referred to the program by colleges. These 
latter interns had been recruited by the colleges, which had special needs 
for their services but wished to see them participating in a training program. 

Wien a college was ready to employ an intern, the CIP staff would begin 
final negotiations. Matters to be resolved included salary, teaching 
load, and assignment of an EF. In many cases, the basic plan and purposes 
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Phase I: Placement, cont. 



of the program would have to be carefully explicated. As in the first 
year of the program, this phase consumed an enormous amount of time. 
The second time around conformity by the employing college to the basic 
plan in all its details was more successfully maintained. Also, in 
this phase, the credential problem re-arose to vex the program, although 
in a new form. Previously, the problem had been to find a way of 
utilizing an internship credentialing authorization originally legislated 
for elementary and secondary teachers. In 1970, the problem was to 
encourage action at the Office of the Chancellor of California Community 
Colleges, which had taken over the credentialing authority from the 
State Department of Education. The need was for the Board to create 
a credential suitable for interns who would be in a graduate program, 
but not yet hold the master's degree or the equivalent. 

In reflecting on the frantic activities of the first phase, it can ' 
only be said that a program like the CJP simply must be certain of 
its funding by the January preceding the academic year of its operation. 
What few positions there were available were usually taken by the 
time the CIP had prepared its roster. Moreover, without certainty of 
funding any program is seriously remiss in encouraging prospective 
participants to commence the major reordering of their lives that 
participation would require, if there is no certainty of the program's 
existence. To avoid a justly deserved condemnation for "running a game", 
the CIP would not make commitments that would foster undue hope until 
funding was certain. This scrupulous approach no doubt handicapped the 
program in the race for places, but it did maintain the integrity of 
the program. 
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Phase II: Pre-Scrvicc 



The main focus of the pre-service phase was the two week institute held 
in Berkeley August 17 through August 28. 

Seeking to improve on the previous year's experience, a more comfortable 
setting for the institute was found in a University dormitory. A 
large, well furnished meeting room wasavailable, as were a number of 
smaller meeting rooms. Dining facilities were handy, and rooming 
was available for those needing it. Though the accomodations were 
conducive to group cohesion and minimized those disruptions such 
as having to disperse to find lunching facilities, many interns 
recommended that an even more self-contained and isolated facility 
be found. Serious consideration should be given to developing such 
programs as the pre-service institute in a live-in framework. This 
might, as one intern suggested, "...make it a total experience." 

The content and procedures for the institute grew from the successful 
aspects of the 1969 institute. Certain improvements and new approaches 
were made by the CIP team, assisted by the inputs given by interns 
at a mid-summer planning session. A refinement was the identification 
and articulation of several basic "threads" to be woven through the 
institute. Reduced to a minimum number and chosen for their salience in 
the experience of the new instructor, the threads were; communication 
(with students, and each other, as well as communication skills 
development for students), student characteristics (and intern 
reaction to characteristics), evaluation of students (and self-evaluation), 
and self-awareness (as facilitated by video taping with playback). 
Also included were myths and realities of the community college, 
curriculum development and instructional techniques. 
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Program of Activities : The most efficient way of depicting the 
progiam by day and topic is in a chart form. 



QiART (about here): Calendar for Pre-Service 



Time and space do not permit an extensive description and analysis 

of the activities of the pre-service institute. However, several 

highlights can be singled out to give the flavor of the procedures and content, 

Video-Taping and Playback ; Encouraged by the effectiveness at the 1969 

pre-service institute of the video tape as a source of feedback and a 

basis for discussion and critique of teaching/ learning, plans were made 

for extensive use in the 1970 institute. 

Video taping proved to be as valuable as expected. The procedure was 
essentially peer teaching following a sequence of increasingly 
complex teaching tasks. The first video taping was a 2-4 minute 
presentation in which the intern gave a short simple account of what 
he taught, and why. The next, more demanding session required the 
intern to plan an explication of a concept from his field, and to 
make provision for obtaining feedback from his peer "class." A 
culminating session was an extended lesson of 7-10 minutes. The 
video teaching was done in smaV groups of 7-9, including the CIP team. 
Importantly, the teaching was defined as peer teaching . That is, the 
teaching was done to the fellow interns as peers, who were not asked to 
play roles of students or whatever. 
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Prograjn of Activities, cont : Video taping and playback served well 
in the attainment of primary program objectives and provided an important 
way of weaving the program threads together. In particular, the 
taping instilled selfconf idence, warmed interns up to the idea of being 
observed, and opened a way for acceptance of criticism. Certain 
fundamental skills in communication were practiced, such as non-verbal 
communication, attention to double messages, and other. Video taping 
is not an experience that interns — even less experienced instructors — 
rush to embrace, initially, at least. As one intern put it, "I saw 
myself like I have never seen myself and I didn^t like it... i" But 
that self perception was the beginning of a long and arduous process 
of defining herself into the role of the instructor, a process which 
was accomplished successfully. 

Curriculum; The large topic of curriculum development was dealt with 
selectively. Time was too short for any comprehensive approach,, and 
the demands for attention to other areas were more pressing. The 
concepts of behavioral objectives (Mager), Bloom taxonomy, ano the 
concept of "process as product" were stressed. Building upon the 
conceptualization of the affective, cognitive, and skill domains, 
CIP teams demonstrated how this approach to teaching can be translated 
into teacher/student behavior. Also, a major use of the time given 
to curriculum was spent in examining the "anatomy" of a community 
college course. As one of the few assignments made, interns were 
asked to integrate the curriculum and other topics in a short unit, 
(See appendix F) . 
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Methodology ; Video taping brought home the issues and problems of 
teaching methodology. Techniques of questioning were discussed, 
stressing as an example, the distinctions between convergent and 
divergent questioning. Role playing, socio-drama, panel discussion, 
and other approaches to including students in the teaching act were 
discussed and demonstrated. To dramatize the issues of evaluation of 
students, the Interns were given an examination which combined 
desirable and undesirable aspects of testing. The resulting discussion^ 
heated and probing, made the point. 

Audio-visual materials and procedures were demonstrated by an intern 
from the previous year, who had developed a particularly successful 
^ use of the overhead projector and transparencies. 

To prepare a groundwork for future visits to intern's classrooms and 
to sharpen intern's powers of observing, reporting and analyzing 
instructor behavior, the concept, premises and procedures of 
interaction analysis were introduced. Though the session was of interest 
to the interns, the general feeling was that a great deal more time 
would be needed to achieve a significant control of such a complex 
subject. 

Group Interaction ; The spring, 1970 retreat weekend devoted to group 
dynamics and interpersonal relations was so well received by the 1969 
interns that the 1970 institute was designed to afford the interns an 
initial experience in group work. The weekend midway through the 
institute was set aside for this activity, c-nnmencing on Friday evening 
and continued until Saturday noon. The interns were divided into three 
groups, with the three CIP team members who were trained facilitators 

t 
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Group Interaction, cont; serving as group leaders. The effect of the 
weekend's work was to move the level of group discussion onto a new 
plane of openess, with many interns feeling the stirrings of a new 
interest in developing self awareness, communication skills, and an 
interest in the uses of group dynamics as a teaching tool. 

The major even^ in group dynamics v the Spring, 1971 weekend. A 
descriptic.i and analysis of this event are given separately, below. 

Ij:_P^ ''-'ticipation ; A group of twelve EFs joined the institute during 
the second week. Whereas the 1969 EFs had attended the institute for 
five days, the 1970 EFs attended for the last two days of the second 
week. Less "work" was scheduled for the 1970 EF's, as the experience 
of the previous year indicated. They spent the bulk of their time with 
the CIP team discussing the needs of interns, considering ways of 
planning a program of individualized intern induction, and anticipating 
aspects of their own roles. These EFs also participated actively in 
several group discussions with interns, and served as resource persons 
in the small group sessions in which the intern's curriculum development 
efforts were critiqued. Of course, the EF participation in the 
institute initiated the long process of establishing a colleague- 
collaborator relationsliip with the intern. 

Commentary on the pre-s orvice phase: Clearly, the pre-service institue 
is the program's best chance to get across fundamental concepts and to 
begin instilling or reinforcing desirable attitudes. Several premises 
guided the design of the pre-service institute. One was that the topics 
introduced would be the basis for discussion with interns during the 
field visit phase and in the Saturday seminars. Thus, no serious attempt 
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at comprehensiveness was made in coverage of such topics as 
curriculum, evaluation, student traits, nor in subject matter fields. 

It was planned that all presentations would serve a dual purpose, 
one being the content and substantive matter, the other demonstration 
of some teaching procedure, such as lecture (good and bad), discussion, 
role playing, and the like. Still another premise was that the program 
should be flexible enough to respond to participant needs, as they 
were generated and identified. A basic framework was prepared in 
advance, informed by the experience and judgement of the CIP team and 
the intern inputs, but care was taken to incorporate a procedure for 
intern participation in short and long range planning, such that the 
basic plan could be modified. 

Duration and beginning and ending dates : The pre-service institute 
was two weeks in duration, occuring at the latest possible time in 
the summer before classes commenced at most colleges. Holding the 
institute at any other time would not be feasible. The experience 
of the 1969-70 institute was that two weeks was too brief. A three 
week institute, beginning earlier in August would allow time for more 
attention to curriculum development (which when done seriously necessitates 
time consuming research), peer teaching, and more meetings in subject 
matter groups for close analysis of materials. Any time longer than three 
weeks would probably not be useful. 

Phase III: In-Service 

The in-service phase took place primarily on the campus where the 
intern was employed. Consistent with a basic premise of the CIP, 
that new faculty development requires a very substantial directed 
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Phase III: In-Service, cont . 

field experience in the classroom, in contact witli students, in relations 
with other faculty members was the essential ingredient of the in-service 
program. 

To provide direction of the intern during the in-service phase, the 
CIP scheduled a series of one day seminars, a weekend retreat-seminar, 
and field visits by the CIP team. The EF was to be on hand for day 
to day needs, as well as for assistance in concerns particular 
to a given college, course, local problem or issue. Interestingly, 
some interns supplemented their sources of contact and consultation 
by seeking out fellow interns for get-togethers. 

Saturday seminars were well attended. The interns reacted favorably 
to having the meetings at various person's homes, rather than in 
institutional settings. Free flowing discussion highlighted most of 
the meetings, as the interns expressed the desire to use the sessions 
for exploration of problems and issues. An exception was the last 
meeting, at which an authority on psychological measurement. Dr. Paul 
Heist, discussed with the interns the results of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, which interns had taken during the pre-service 
institute. 

The dilemma facing the planners for the Saturday sessions, was the 
tension between those who prefered to get down to **nuts and bolts'' 
topics, and those who wanted to ventilate strong feelings and probe 
fundamental social issues. A clear cut resolution to this problem 
is not forthcoming. An answer might be found by holding many more 
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Phase III; In-Service, cont. 



mcetiYigs, some mandatory for the group as a whole, but others on an 
optional basis and devoted to special topics and purposes, such as 
group. dynamics and sensitivity training. 

During 1970-71, more Saturday meetings were held than in 1969-70 
Experience suggests that even more would be desirable. Interns 
suggested that the concentration of meetings be in the fall, and 
that there be at least two live-in weekend sessions, one given over 
to group dynamics, and the other to a workshop type- session on 
particulars of curriculum and instruction. 

Parjaro Dunes workshop/seminar on faculty deve lopment: In late December, 
1970, the CIP conducted a workshop/seminar on faculty development at 
Pajaro Dunes, an isolated but splendid retreat facility on Monterey 
Bay. The workshop was addressed to the need for the development of 
the EF role, and of finding ways for inducting new faculty and renewing 
experienced faculty. The workshop was not in the original proposal, 
but was encouraged by Jack Orcutt as an appropriate use for certain 
unused funds in the grant. 

The overall goal of the workshop was to prepare a model or models, 
for faculty development. It was specified that this model should 
attend to the needs of new and experienced faculty, minority faculty, 
and have short and long range components. A subsidiary goal was 
that of exploring ways and means of asking collaborative planning 
among a cross section of community college personnel. 
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Pajaro Dunes workshop/seninar on faculty development^ cont: 

Participating in the workshop were thirty individuals. The largest 
proportion was EFs from 1969-71. Also participating were tlie CIP 
team, several administrators from developing institutions, and several 
resource persons invited for their special interest and expertness 
in faculty development. The widely varying background experience, 
viewpoint, organizational positions, was advantageous, since any 
proposals would benefit from critiques from many perspectives. To 
facilitate the development of a minimal common ground, a sequence of 
pre-workshop mailings went out including readings, and a discussion of 
the purposes and anticipated outcomes of the workshop. (See appendix H) . 

The workshop began Friday evening with a meeting of the whole for 
purposes of goal clarification and organization, Sunday midday 
ended the workshop following another meeting of the whole for 
feedback and reporting from the three teams that had spent the 
intervening time finding their own ways to the objective of producing a 
model, or model (s) for faculty development. The three teams met 
in separate houses, and were required to produce premises, theories, 
descriptions and the like, which would be included in a model. (See 
appendix H) . 
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The workshop produced some seminal ideas concerning faculty development, 
and an analysis of the complex of constraints and imperatives into 
which any such program might have to be launched. The workshop also 
provided for the EFs an important opportunity to identify with the CIP 
and the broader concern for faculty development. Many experienced 
instructors found the occasion to communicate across discipline, age, 
sex, and ideological lines, with the result of mutual enrichment. 
Finally, the workshop, in its product and in its process provided insights 
on planning processes for future events in collaborative planning. 
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Pajaro Dunes h-orkshop/scminar on faculty develormont. cont: 

An evaluation of the workshop would have to begin with a statement 
that the primary goal was not achieved. That is, the concrete, 
spelled out, models, evolved to the point of being woi-king blueprints, 
did not materialize. In reality, this goal was excessively ambitious. 
Its realization was not possible. 

The heterogeneity of the participants was a resource, as expected, providing 
a variety of vieivpoints and experience to enrich the dialogue. The 
same heterogeneity evidenced in an uneven distribution of the 
ability for working in a small group setting to create and to synthesize. 
As the participant evaluations reveal, a few would have wanted much 
( more structure and directive leadership. Others, to the contrary, 

were enthusiastic over the opportunity to freewheel and thrived 
in the setting. Likely, a more successful experience in collaborative 
planning would have to include pre-selection of participants. 
Steps would need to be taken to develop a common ground. More 
homogenizalion, in other words, would be required, in respect to 
frame of reference, agreement on goals, tolerance for ambiguity, 
expectations and personal commitment to share in the hard work of 
moving from discussion to writing and refinement. A strategy that 
might work would be that of asking participants to "buy-in" to the 
process by prior reading and the preparation of a position paper 
for pre-session distribution to other participants. 

Tlie workshop was throughly enjoyed by the participants, by their 
own report. Many came away inspired and renewed. That the model did 
not materialize should not detract from the fact that a large number 
of experienced faculty h.'.d a unique and productive professional 
C, experience that could not help but ensure the perpetuation of CIP goals. 
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rhe progra. of classroom visits rested in large part or. the precise that 
the intern would benefit from the feedback of a skill., observer with 
whom a prior rapport had been established (in the pre-service activities) 
and who was essentially a "neutral third party.- It was initially 
hypothesized, then demonstrated, that the special value of the CIP 
. visxts and feedback sessions derived from the basically non-Judgemental 
character of the observations and dialogue. Non-judgemental does not 
mean that criticism, positive and negative were not made, for indeed they 
were, m fact, most interns expressed a strong desire for evaluation. 
The non-judgemental aspect is seen in the contrast between the CIP 
visits and those of college deans, department chairmen, and in some 
cases, EFs, who were under the obligation to render evaluative 
judgements that were to become basic data in making decisions on the 
intern's job retention. 

commentary on the In-Servi ce_Phase: By and large, the in-service 
Plan worked. A basic premise of the CIP is that the intern's development 
should take place in a context of reality, following a "warming up" 
experience at the pre-service institute. With tl.e responsibility of 
teaching 3-5 classes, plus the manifold faculty duties the intern has 
the opportunity to put into practice and test theoretical considerations, 
ro assist and support the intern in his "reality" experience, the CIP 
plan made provision for reunions of the inter group through the 
Saturday and weekend seminars, personal contact through field visits, 
and the presence of the EF. 

In reflecting on the in-service phase, provocative questions arise 

HOW does the intern get assimilated into the faculty, what accomodations 

does ho «.ake, in what ways does he change does the program default in 
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Coinment^^ the In-Service _Phase,^^ i„ ^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^^^^ 

interns might feel was an impled obligation of the CIP's "sheltering" 
role, what is the psychic cost to the intern of taking on the 
multifaccted role of instructor? 

One conclusion bears true for 1970, as for 1969; interns find themselves 
dividing their time and commitment among too many obligations; program 
participant, graduate student, instructor, faculty member, student adviser 
and informal counselor. . .and presumably, a private life. 

DH£ition_o ^he Program and Beginning and Endintr Pat..: 

The program is too short for interns who begin graduate programs 
concurrently with teaching duties. A progr.xm which would facilitate 
through stipends and other financial support part time teaching for 
two years while carrying a graduate load would be more appropriate 
A year is probably long enough for the intern to accumulate the basic 
experience of being an instructor, and to ask the basic questions, but 
It IS too short to find the answers. 

If the assumption can be made that the changing nature of contemporary 
colleges requires continuing adaptation of the faculty member, then 
a year's program is only a beginning. Needed are programs that are 
available to instructors throughout his career, being geared to the 
special and pressing needs at the early, mid, and late career stages 
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IV. EVALUATION 



As the various co:nponents of the CIP have been disa.ssed, evaluative 
comments have been offered. Taken in sum, these conunents say 
affirmatively, yes, the CIP has met its objectives. The affirmative 
IS not categorical, nor uniform, of course. Of the many goals enumerated 
at the outset of the report, not all have been attained to the degree 
desired. But, the primary goals as related to the objectives of the 
program have been well met indeed. 

OBJECTIVES RELATING TO PLACEMENT 

Outstanding as a major success of the program has been the recruitment, 
selection, preparation and placement of instructors committed to 
teach the broad spectrum of community college students, especially the 
"new student. Of these instructors, 18 of 21 were members of 
minority groups. These instructors, like the non-minority instructors 
in the program, found themselves in college assignments that put them 
m substantial contact with "new" students. 

Also, it should not be overlooked that the interns served well the ■ 
"regular" students and the "normal" operation of their colleges, 1. 
as the need for innovative instruction has by no means abated, 'selected \ 
on the basis of criteria stressing ability and desire to teach well, to \ 
experiment, to develop in human relations, to reach students, the ! 
interns began the program with good potential. During the pre-service I 
institute they were pressed to find ways . . . curricular design, teaching i 
methodologies, student contacts. . .of translating idealism into action. i 
Some of the interns have been truly outstanding in this regard, and 
most have been superior. Only a few would be regarded as "average", 
when the basis of comparison is other new instructors. 
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OBJECTIVES RELATING TO THE COLLEGES A.ND EXPERIENCED FACULTY MEMBERS 

While the achievement of the primary goal, the placement of distinctive 
persons in intern spots, can be clearly demonstrated, objectives 
relating to the EFs and the employing colleges, those goals relating 
to changes in the internal structure and procedures of the individual 
colleges have been most difficult to attain. Objectives of 
developing instructional and evaluative skills in the EF, and promoting 
in-service programs around the intern proved to require a magnitude 
of change more complex and costly than th-^ CIP could promote, given 
the organization of the program, its priorities, and level of funding. 
Yet, conversations with the EFs, reports from interns, the EF weekend 
workshop/seminar, reports from deans and department chairmen, all 
yield fragmentary evidence that in some cases the CIP did have an impact 
on the intern.s EF and college. It is clear, though, that an effort 
to remodel the patterns of induction and preparation of new instructors 
and the continuing development of experienced instructors and evolution 
of an intern EF role relationships will require a program specially 
designed for the purpose, well funded and well founded on a solid 
commitment from participating colleges and personnel. 

OBJECTIVES RELATING TO INTERNS 

A>i evaluation of the CIP will have to deal with the question, how 
well did the interns perforn, as instructors? This question leads 
into the thickets and quagmires of the instructor evaluation issue, an 
issue which is claiming increasing attention but has not produced much 
in the way of ways of how go go about evaluati, 
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Evaluation Discussion; Some of the problems of instructor evaluation 
might be discussed usefully here, by way of prelude to reporting on the 
CIP project for the evaluation of interns. Accounting for the 
particular effects of the training program poses difficulties. There 
is the problem of initial input; interns were selected for their high 
potential, hence success could be hopefully foreordained. Could the 
training components have been instrumental mainly as tuning up processes 
What was, then, the de^, of the effect of the training program? 
The answer to this question has been elusive, though the interns 
themselves report that the training components did serve positively 
in preparing them for their initial teaching and that the CIP did offer 
a valued, continuing source of support. 

Another problem is that of the circumstantial effects of the individuals 
particular teaching environment. There can be no doubt that the 
performance of the intern was shaped by the situation into which he 
entered. An intern rated as doing well in an especially difficult 
assignment might have earned much higher accolades in another 
assignment more compatible with his traits and more conducive to his 
growth. 



A key problem in evaluating the instructor is, who do you ask? There 
is one point of view, not entirely without merit, that the ultimate 
evaluation of the instructor is described in the measurement of 
student performance (which becomes measurable upon the restructuring 
of the learning experience around behavioral objectives). For interns, 
this approach would be only a partial measure, as the role of the intern 
was to be more than manager of learning. The intern was to be a model. 
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Evalua^ii Discussion, cont: a counselor, a change agont, a curricular 
innovator, and an experimenter in instructional technology. These 
multiple facets interface with a number of aspects of the college, the 
student, the faculty, the EF, the administration, the community. Who 
then to ask? Who, can be asked, given logistical and methodological 
considerations? 

The CIP evaluation project developed two thrusts. One was to ask for 
evaluation from various persons who would have a-perception of the intern. 
These were the Dean, the EF, the intern's students. The other was to 
focus on one aspect of the training program, the Pajaro Dunes group 
interaction weekend for assessment by interns of the effect of the 
experience on their teaching. The pre-servicc institute was not 
evaluated as a special project, as it had been already done last year, 
and it was not felt that the evaluation of the 1970 group would vary 
a great deal. (See appendix J for Fiedler's interesting analysis, of 
the institute) . 

The project of evaluating the intern by gathering responses from a 
variety of sources proved to be difficult, but productive of interesting 
results. Methodological problems turned up to compromise the validity 
and reliability of the results, but not so much that some useful and 
defensible generalizations could not be cautiously drawn. Obtaining 
student evaluations of interns by means of questionnaires was especially 
troublesome. Interns found it difficult to administer the questionnaire 
to their students, particularly if they delayed until late in the 
semester. In a few cases, interns declined to administer the 
questionnaire altogether. It may be conjectured that in some cases 
students who identified very strongly with their instructor saw 
the questionnaire as an instrument of an oppressive system and answered 
it (however cynically) in whatever way would best serve the intern. 
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Eyilm^tion_Di_s^^ Companion to the question, M,o to ask' 

IS the quest^;un, what to ask? Generally, questions wore designed to 
got responses that reflected on the intern's performance along dimensions 
that related to program objectives. The major categories of inquiry " 
were: relations with students, faculty and co^nunJ ty; attitudes toward 
experiment, innovation; instruction and teachin, performance. Hvaluators 
wee asked to co^^ the instructor, not to rate him on any absolute 
scale. The basis of comparison, in the case of the Deans, was other 
instructors who had taught at the institution the same length of time 
as the xntern. Students were asked to compare the intern to -instructors 
in general,., on the assumption that students do possess a collective 
awareness of instructors as a group, much as they could describe a 
collective awareness of doctors, lawyers, or dentists. EFs were 
asked to compare the intern, to other first year instructors. 

In the case of the Deans, students, and the KF, the comparisons 
were .,ade on scales that made more definite the categories for • 
comparison. (See appendix J for the forms used). 

Despite methodological problems, and the cautions necessary when 
combining data from different sources, this conclusion is clear- 
the interns as a group were rated as being better than other first year 
or new, instructors in many ways, and of the interns, many were rated ' 
as much better. The following discussion will describe the ways in 
which the interns were rated and report the results. 

rjL^X^tior^n^: ouring the year, the CIP staff kept in 
touch With EFs concerning the intern.s progress, usually through 
conversations during visits to the intern.s campus. Initially it 
had been hoped that th pre-service institute might provide thi 
opportunity to develop some procedures and policy for observation and 
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bi- evaluation of interns, cont^ evaluation of instructioa to bo used 
unifonnly by the CIP observer and the EFs, such as the interaction 
analysis scheme, but it did not work out. 

Experience strongly suggests that an EF will evaluate an intern on a 
set of criteria which may be shared only in part by the CIP team. 
Perhaps the CIP's observations were colored by the personal relationship 
that evolved with many interns. Also, CIP evaluations were no doubt put 
in a special perspective by the non-involvement of the CIP team members 
in the in-house contentions involving interns and EFS. CJP observations 
were confined almost entirely to the intern as a classroom instructor, 
while the EF perhaps saw the intern in more dimensions as a colleague, 
a fellow committee member, an ally, a competitor. 

Though EFs will vary among themselves on the criteria they use and in 
their evaluative techniques, it seemed defensible to assume that 
thfiir Ov'£, Illations would be within a frame of reference uniform enough 
to permit a summary of their responses and some guarded generalizations. 
To obtain data from the EFs a partially structured questionnaire with 
one comparison scale was prepared. 

Responses on the comparison scale of the questionnaire follow a 
positive trend, as the EFs compare the interns with other first year 
instructors. The intern was typically described as "definitely 
outstanding" and "better" in their overall performance. Table III 
reports the distribution of EF responses. 



TABLE III about here 
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TABLE III 



EXPERIENCED FACULTY (EF) EVALU/\TION OF INTERNS ON 

ALL AROUND PERFORMANCE USING OTHER FIRST YEAR 
INSTRUCTORS AS THE REFERENCE GROUP FOR C0N2PARIS0N 



N=16 

N^: %_ 

Definitely outstanding 7 44 

Better 5 32 

About the same 3 19 

Below 2 6 
Definitely poorer 
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.^^.if^L^ionjlLi^^ The EPS were asked to con^.,nent on six 

generalized aspects of the intern's u-ork. These vera; relations with 
students, relations with faculty, relations with the community, 
subject matter control, instructional technique, and attitude toward 
innovation and improvement. Interestingly, some general trends 
developed among the responses, when they were classified by a sorting 
procedure into categories reflected a "positive" or a "negative" 
evaluation. 



standing out most clearly and with the greatest degree of unanimity 
was the positive response describing the relations of interns to 
students. "Displays excellent rapport," was a remark that recurred 

or as one EF md, "The students are really -with- ^< , control 

of subject matter was remarked upon positively, though with a few 
exceptions about half or the remarks on instructional techniques were 
positive, and about half were lukewarm. Attitudes toward innovation 
and improvement were also mixed, but definitely leaning toward the 
positive. Relative to the general trend of positive remarks, relations 
with the faculty had the larger proportion of negative remarks, though 
usually qualified by some remark such as, "of course he is too busy 
to get around... ." Interestingly, most of the EFs disclaimed the 
ability to conmient on the intern's relation with the community. 

In an open-ended question, EFs were asked to comment on the intern in 
a general sense, touching on areas of growth and improvement, areas 
needing improvement and areas of strength. Taken as a whole, the 
comments are thoughtfully balanced between an enumeration of strengths 
and indication of areas that will require further attention. The tone 
IS positive and commendatory toward interns. A subjective reading 



between the lines suggests that interns are viewed as are regular 
instructors when they are evaluated. .. that there arc probably concerns 
left unvoiced and criticisms unmentioned. 

In the main, the EF evaluation is positive. It can be concluded 
that the interns are regarded favorably and appear in the eyes of 
the EPS to be strong where the objectives and goals of the program 
would anticipate them to show strength. 

Deans of Instr uction Evaluation of Interns: Deans of Instruction were 
asked to evaluate the interns at their college using a scale requirii^g 
the Dean to compare the intern with other instructors who had been 
teaching at the college for the same length of time. The comparisons 
were on ten dimensions which touched on subject matter, relations 
with faculty, community and students, and attitudes toward innovation, 
experimentation and awareness of the community college. 

Nine deans responded, providing evaluations for 14 interns. The patterns 
of response are adequate for speculation, though some cautions are 
necessary, inasmuch as only 66% of the interns were evaluated. Table IV 
reports the responses of the deans. 



TABLE IV about here 



At any rate the composite pattern of responses is positive and 
affirmative of interns in comparison to instructors who had been teaching 
at the college an equal time. This pattern reflects even more 
positively on the intern when it is considered that they t>'pical new 
instructor in California is one who has already gained 3-5 years of 
teaching experience. 
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TABLE IV 



DOAN OF INSTRUCTION EVALUATION OF TllL INTFRN USING 
OTHER INSTRUCTORS WHO HAVE TAUGHT AT THE COLLEGE THE 
SAME LENGTH OI' TIME AS THE REFERENCE GROUP FOR COMPARISON 

PERCENTAGES N=14 



Command of the sub- 
ject matter 

Interest in innova- 
tion and experiment 

Participation in the 
affairs of the college 

Acceptance by faculty 
and administration 

Participation in com- 
munity activities 

Potential for growth 
as an instructor 

Awareness of the com- 
munity college as a 
unique institution 

Understanding of 
students 

Ability to work 
with students 

Acceptance by 
students 



mucli 
less 



less 



28 



14 

7 

7 



about 

the 

same 



42 
42 
35 
35 
42 
7 
28 
35 

35 
35 



more 



21 

35 

28 

28 

21 

63 

63 

56 

56 
49 



much 
more 



14 
28 
21 
14 
21 

7 



7 
14 



no 

respons e 



14 
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ff^^'llill-Si^in.ii^^ j„ ^^^^^^ 

ubjoct .natter, interns are about on par with „t„er instructors 
(though one dean, perhaps as a Matter of policy noted that ail 
four rntems at his coiiego u-ero ..bcio,... other instructors; the EFs 
for the sa„e four thought of the interns as "above..). The interns 
have an edge on other instructors in their interest in experimentation 
and .nnovatron. The „ide spread of responses in respect to participation 
co-unu,. affairs and college activities, and acceptance ly 

hT nterT f'"'""""" " "^'^"^^ "'""ences among 

the interns, but stUl describes them as more involved than the 

comparrson ^roup. The greatest unanimity of response in the dean.s 

comparison of the interns in potential for gro„th as instructo \ 

awareness of the co«nit,. college exceeding that of other instr:ctl 

- attributed to the interns by the deans. ,„ the area of relati 

.th students, the interns contrast favorably with other instruc": 

TZrlZT" T ""^"-"'^-S °f -"^ents, having more abili;y 
to work with students, and enjoying more acceptance by students. 

o'piZn'L"":'"'''/"" "^''"""^"^ ^ tempered 

op ion Of interns in contrast with other instructors new to the 

CO lege. Several are considered to be ..much more.- in almost every 

category, while only a scattering of responses go below -.about th 
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student's Evaluation of the Interns ; In tapping student's perceptions of 
the interns, several purposes were to be served. The main purpose was 
to obtain a balanced evaluation, as students could scarcely be overlooked. 
Another purpose was to ascertain if there would be any important pattern 
of agreement and disagreement among the evaluations by Deans, EFs, and 
students. 

The project was the most complex of the components in the evaluation 
program. Questionnaires were especially designed, and supplied to the 
interns in numbers sufficient for their enrollments. The questionnaire 
bore its own instructions, the intent being to make it as self-explanatory 
as possible in recognition of the varying circumstances in which it would 
likely be administered. The questionnaire was distributed in the last 
month of classes. Some difficulties arose, from the lateness of the 
year. By then, the attrition of students dropping out had reduced 
class size in all cases. Those students finishing, then, tended to share 
common traits of persistence and some degree of success in the course. 
Further, several interns neglected to administer the questionnaire until 
it was too late. Hence, the responses for any given class cannot be 
taken as a representative sample, nor a total population sample. 

Of the intern group, thirteen administered the questionnaire. Eight 
did not. Two were counselors for whom the project did not apply. Ten 
colleges were involved, touching a total of 34 classes, from which 700 
questionnaires were completed. 

The results of the questionnaire, presented in the following tables, are 
shown as means and standard deviations. For each intern, a table 
has been prepared, showing student responses results by classes and 
for interns. For the intern group as a whole, the mean of means has been 
computed and presented in Table 18. 
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TABLES 5 through 18 about here 



Commentary : Before commenting on the results of the student questionnaire, 
it is necessary to stress again that the data is suggestive, but not 
adequate as a basis for conclusive findings. 

Several patterns emerge in the responses when the interns are taken as a 
group. Clearly apparent is a pattern of comparison in which the interns 
stand out as a group distinctive from the other instructors against 
whom they are being compared. Several individual interns are considered 
by their students to be well above the other instructor in all categoires, 
and a few are seen as about the same. None are considered lesser than 
others. The group, is seen as "more" able than the other instructors in 
a variety of ways. By and large there is consistency in the ratings, which 
is interesting in view of the considerable differences in the intern's 
teaching assignments, the locale and character of their colleges, and 
their ouTi individual differences in terms of age, sex, race and ethnicity. 

Another pattern results, apparently from the ability of the interns to 
elicit favorable comparison in respect to their relations with students. 
For the interns, the highest ratings cluster around these items; "...is 
approachable by students", "...respects students," "...understands the 
problems of students." Also attracting favorable comparison is the trait, 
"...is flexible and open minded," a characteristic which would 
presumably be associated with good rapport with students. Interestingly, 
EFs commented favorably upon the intern's rapport with students, as did ' 
the Deans, though less affirmatively. 
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Name of Intern (O?) 

Colleco TABLE 5 

( ■ 



This' instructor 






compared to in- 
structors in 














Total 


lk*an 


SI) 




SD 


Mean 


SD 




J SB 


Mean 




• .is able to inake 
'subject interest- 
ing . 






U.36 


.6k 










k.38 


".70 


. .tries a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


k.oQ 


.73 


il.OO 


.65 











k.ok 


.79 


• .respects stu- 
dents 


kM 


.93 


kM 


.66 










kM 


.82 


. .is apjjroach.. 
able by students 


h.e9 


M 


k.Sk 


.Sk 












.55 


. .understands 
problems of 

_ 


h.e2 

i 

— > — 


.63 


i|.l8 




.72 










k.k2 


.70 


• .is v;ell inform- 
ed on comrnuiiity 
probleiss issues * 


k.62 


.63 


k.27 


l.lU 












kM 


.91 


..grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


k.62 


M 


k.OO 


,7U 










'+.33 




..is- flexible 
and open-minded 


■ k.es 


M 


it. 73 


...l45 










.. ^..71 


M 


..is* clcl?irl4(Sind 
definite about 
course objectives 




.50 


i|.36 


.77 










■kM 


.eh 


..knous the 

subject liiatter 


i*.69 


M 


i|.36 


.77 




_ J. 






k.^U 





( 
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Name of Intern (03) 



College 

— ; .I-^\3LII 6 

( 



This' instructor 
coraporcd to in- 
structors in 












Total 


l-ican 


SI) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


fD 


, ,is able to make 
'subject interest- 
ing 


3.75 


.97 














u • { y 


07 


..tries a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


3.81 


.73 














3.81 


.73 


..respects stu-. 
dents 


. if. 13 


.78 














it. 13 


.78 


♦ .is approach- 
able by students 




.71 

















.71 


. .understands 
problems of 
students 


if. 25 


.56 














i».25 


.5- 


. .is ue!l!l inform- 
ed on community 
problems & issues 


h 1 

if.06 


.97 














i».06 


.97 


..grades fairly 
on a reasonable , 
standard 


if. 13 


1.05 














h.l3 


1.05 


..is- flexible 
and open-minded 


If. 31 


.58 
















.58 


..is* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.19 


.88 














3.19 


.88 


..knov/s the 
subject natter 


If. 25 


.56 














it. 25 

■ 


.56 



( 
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Name of Intern (O^i) 



Collece^ 

TABLE 7 



Thj fj* instructor 
compared to jn- 
s true tors in 














Total 


'^lean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Moan 


SI) 


Mcon 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


• •is able to laake 
'subject interest- 
ine • 


h.2l 


.71 


3.6l 




3.75 


.^3 






3.93 


.73 


• •ones <x vdrieuy 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


3.83 


.65 


3.87 




U.25 


M 







3.88 




..respects stu- 
dents 










U.50 


.87 






I4.16 


.814 


. .is approach- 
able by students 


U 6q 






. f D 


5.00 


0. 






'k50 




. .understands 
p)*oblems of 

( 


h HQ 


62 






^4.75 


M 






JkU5 




. .is vrell inform-- 
ed on community 
problems & issues 


3.97 


.67 


^.87 




I4.5O 


.50 






3.9^ 


.71 


. .grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


3.66 


• 96 


3.i!8 


.58 


3.00 


0. 






3.5*4 


.80 


and open-minded 




. DO 






I4.OO 


.71 






I4.21 


.73 


• .is clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.38 


.89 


3.78 


.72 


I4.50 


.87 






3.63 


.88 


t.knovrs the 

subject iTtattcr 


3.79 


.85 


3.83 


.76 


k.OO 


1.00 






3.82 


.83 
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lUmc of J h Lorn (O';) 



TABLH 8 



This' mclrucior 

K*\JUtjJCll V-U t»V Jill" 

siructorr. jn 














Total 


l^-an 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Koan 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Moan 


SD 


••is able to make 
'subject interest- 
ins . 


3.77 


.92 


3.69 


.78 


UM 








3.86 


.85 


• .trjcG a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


3.50 


1.15 


3.63 


.79 


Jt.58' 


.88 






3.77 


1.01 


• •re»"peci.s stu- 
dents 


3.80 


1.01 


3.84 


.80 


»».58 


.75 






3.97 


.91 


••is approach* 
able by students 


3.73 


.96 


it. 02 


.85 


11.58 


.67 






i*'.0!+ 


.91 


. •understands 
prob3cnis of 
<;tndont.<; 

. 


3.80 




1.05 


3.98 


.90 


't.53 


.60 






1^.03 


.93 


• •IS V7c31 inform- 
ed on coirj.ii-'nity 
probloMs & issues 


4.17 


.cSo 


k.ih 




i*.5S 


.67 






1 

I1.23 


— 

.79 


**rrsidf»Fj f 1 r1 V 

• ♦ ^3 *^>*Vt 4j J. ci ij. jL y 

on a reasonable 
standard 






3.73 


.93 


h.37 


'.87 







3.85 


1.02 


• •is- flexible 
and open-minded 


k.oo 


1.10 


3.92 


..79 


k.58. 


.67 






i*..07 


.91 


• • js* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.70 




3.37 


.97 


3.95 


.69 






3.58 


.9U 


♦•knovs the 

subject Ti/atter 


3.93 


1.00 


3.71 


.82 


it. 32 


.65 

- 






3.89 


.88 



( 
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Name of lnlcrn__ (O-^) 
Collc-cc; 



TABI.Ii 9 



i This- ii 



This' instructor 
coraporcd to in- 
structors jri 
eorier fll . . . . 



"Mean 



. .is able to i!Oke 
subject interest- 
in" .. 



..tries a vajiety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 



..respects stu- 
dents 



. .is approach- 
able by students 



3.18 



3.73 



3.09 



2.82 



■ . .understands 
problems of 
students 

..is v/oll inform- 
ed oh coinr.!iinity 
problems & issues 



..Grades fairly 
on a reaso'iablc 
standard 



..is flexible 
and open-tninded 



..is* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 



..knov.'S the 

subject iratter 



2.73 



3.36 



3M 



2.73 



3.55 



3.82 



SD 



1.3k 



1.08 



1.03 



.96 



.77 



.78 



1.05 



Kfan 



Totol 



1.16 



.72 



3.19 



3.05 



3.19 



2.86 



3.33 



Mean ^ SD 



ican 



.50 



.8h 



.79 



.77 



.8k 



3.k8 



3.91 



3.55 



3.18 



3.09 



.91 3.k^ 



3.k8 



3.00 



3.i+3 



.91 



.69 



.96 



3.52 



.91 



3.36 



3.82 



3.82 



.51 



.78 



.66 



1.16 



.fk 



1.27 



.72 



i+.lB ,83 



3.63 



k.of 



3.r^9 



3.75 



3.38 



k,06 



k.l3 



3.. 88 



i+.OO 



U.13 



.93 



.83 



.85 



.75 



.78 



1.03 



.86 



...78 



.99 



3.kk 



3.^^k 



3.31 



3.20 



3.39 



.89 
.93 
.93 
.90 
.95 



3.61 1.01 



3.^~k 



3.3k 



3.68 



3.8*^ 



.88 



1.0k 



.93 



.93 



t 
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Naulo of Inter n (07) 
College 



TABLI2 10 



This* instructor 
compared to in- 
structors in 
r.enora] 












Total 


'>Iean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


J 'can 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


CD 


..is ttblc' to rnakp 
'subject interest- 
ing . 


2.96 
• ✓ 


.79 


3.33 


.75 


3.25 


M 






3.12 


.77 


♦.tries a variety 
of teaching; tech- 
niques 


3.70 


.9^ 


3.39 


1.06 


i+.OO 


.71 






3/1 


.99 


•.respects stu- 
dents 


3.63 


.55 

• 


3.67 


.75 


3.75 


.83 






3.f5 




.•5s approach- 
able by students 


3.52 




3.78 


.92 


I1.5O 


.50 






3/9 


,79 


• •understands 
problems of 
students 


3.UI 

J . TO, 


.62 


3. a 




3.75 


.83 






3.bl 




• •is V7el3 i nf orin^ 
ed oh co'-iii-ianitj' 
problems & j ssues 


U 00 


82 


11.28 




3.75 


.83 






lt.o8 


.75 


• •grader^ fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


3.37 


.82 


3.11 


-.81 


3.75 


1.30 






3.31 


.89 


• « IS- 1 lex3 Die 
and open-minded 


3.22 


.88 


3.28 


".87 ■ 


3I75 








■3 .29 


.8^ • 


• . is clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.33 


.82 


3.39 


1.01 


I1.25 


1.09 






3M 


.95 


. •knov.^s the 
subject matter 


3.67 


.8f^ 


3M 


1.07 


3.50 


• 






3.57 


.93 



( 
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Kara',- of 3i)l.ern (lO) 



Collc-cc 



TABLE 11 



Tii3 c>' instructor 
corriparcd to in- 
structors in 
Ci:ncral 














To 


iDl 


Mean 


SD 


Kean 


SI) 


Mean 


SI) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


on 


• . is ab] e to mahG 

) 1 ff k '1 ^ ^\ 4' A 4 ^ i 

5UUJCCU ini/crcst- 
ins • 


3.78 


.92 


3.61 




't.03 


.77 






3.80 


.82 


. . trier> a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


^.33 


• { ^ 


it. 33 


.68 


it.3it 


.73 








.72 


.•respects stu- 
dents 


. it. 39 


.76 


3.85 


.93 


it. 38 


'.7it 






h.2l 


.85 


. •is approach- 
able hv stndpnl"^: 


ti.31 


.7it 


3.88 


1.15' 


it. 53 


.66 






lt.2lt 


.91 


■ . •understands 
"Drobl epft of 
students 


it. 28 


.7-7 


it. 03 


.90 


If. 56 


.50 






It. 29 

• ✓ 


.78 


.•is v^ell inforn- 

cd on 00}p*Tin ni ^* 

problems & issues 


3.56 




3.30 


.72 


3.53 


.75 






3.it7 


.73 


..grades fairljr 
on a reasonable 
Elandard 


it. 17 


.87 


3.70 


..76 


It. 22 


.89 






It. 03 


.87 


..is flexible 
and open-minded 


it. 25 


.6it 


it. 30 


-.80 


It.. 66 . 


• .59 






.It.liO 


71 


. .is" clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3. 61 


.89 


3.61 


.85 


3.72 


.91 






3.61t 


.89 


. .knows the 

subject riiattcr 


3.75 


.80 


3.82 


.87 

1 


3.75 


.87 






3.77 


.8!| 



•? 
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ik'-uic of Jut cm (n.) 
Collc-co 

~~ ' TABLE 12 



^ This* in.slruclor 
compared to in- 




















'Mean 


r.i) 


Heaji 


SD 


T/r»nn 

till 


1-1 u 


i'i cun 




Mc-an 


CI) 


• .is able to make 
'subject interest- 
ing . 




. ('J 


5' 1 ( 


.7" 


it. 17 








3.85 


.7V 


. .tries a variety 
of teaclring tech-. 
niques 


3.75 


.72 


3.1'+ 


.76 


3.67 


.75 







3. 'to 


.80 


..respects stu- 
dents 


^.33 


.62 


3.57 


.69 


'4.17 


.69 







3.88 




. .is approacli- 
aojie uy suuacnts 


^.17 


.90 


3.00 


.80" 


it. 33 


.58 






3.91 


.B'l 


. .understands 
problcins of 
students 


3.o3 


.69 


3.3^4 


.58 


U.22 


.63 






3.68 


.73 


. .IS well inform- 
ed on corfimimity 
problems .fc issues 


3.92 




4.03 




i4.22 








l4.0-^ 




..grades fairly 

on ft vpn c?o»'ii>T\l Q 

VIA « X o^j, ici UX V? 

standard 






J . !?i 


..p5 


3.83 


.76 




... — 


3.58 


.70 


. .is flexible 
and open-iainded 


it. 33 


.•it7 


3.60 


-.99 


it . 28 . 


.80 






•3.92 


.93 


• .is' clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.92 


.76 


3.<''9 


.85 


3.9it 


.71 






3.80 


.81 


..krjov/s the 

subject r^atter 


it. 25 


.72 


'».09 


.77 


it. 17 


.76 








.7^' 



( 
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Name of l)itcr n (12) 
College 



TABLE 13 



This* instructor 
compared to in- 
structors in 
r.eneral 



••is able to make 
subject interest- 
ing . 



••tries a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 



••respects stu- 
dents 



••is approach- 
able by students 



• .understands 
problems of 



• •is v:ell inform- 
ed oh conununity 
problems & issues 



••grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 



• •is- flexible 
and open-minded 



• •is* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 



• •knows the 

subject matter 



'I'lean 



3-50 



SD 



3.92 



.50 



.81 



.58 



.50 



.65 



3.58 



k.oo 



3.13 



3.38 



.6k 



.65 



• 57 



.88 



.^3 



Mean 



3.50 



4.27 



^.35 



3.^>5 



3.9^^ 



h.k2 



SD 



Mean 



.69 



.^3 



3.38 



.71 



.57. 



.78 



.78 



k.ok 



4.38 



^^.33 



k.29 



3.03 



.76 



-.57 



3.31 



.82 



3.r^9 .82 



3.67 



k.k2 



3.17 



3.67 



SD 



Total 



Mean 



SD 



Mean 



.70 3.30 



.82 



.79 3.53 



.92 



.70 k.ko 



.85 k.k3 



M'\ k.37 



.63 3.73 



.75 3.77 



.64. .4uo 



.75 



.62 



3.23 



3.90 



.80 



.77 



.62 



.:...65 



.80 



3.21 



.83 



3.67 



SD 



3.hl .70 



3.7k .83 



.71 h.39 .^9 



.67 4.52 .f8 



4.38 .77 



3. '^5 .72 



3.85 .70 



h.37 Jh 



.82 



.77 
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Name of Inter n (13 ) 
Colleec 



C TABLE 14 



This' instructor 
compared to in- 
structors in 






llear 


1 SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 






T( 


)tal 


'subject interest- 
ing . 


2.50 


1.12 


3.09 


.79 


3.06 


1.09 


Mean 
3.08 


SD 
1.1't 


Mean 
3.00 


SD 
1.0*^ 


••tries a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


2.50 


.76 


3.18 


.72 


j 3M 


1.00 


3.00 


.39 


3.13 


.82 


•.respects stu- 
dents 


.3.50 


1.26 


J+.oo 


.71+ 


k.06 


.83 


3.31 




3.76 


.8^ 


••is approach- 
able by students 


3.33 


1.25 


'+.27 


.86- 




.99 


3.15 


.36 


3.78 


1.00 


••understands 
problems of 
^ "students 

• .is v/ell inform- 
ed oh comramity 
. problems & issues 


3.00 
J+.oo 


1.00 


J+.oo 


.95 


h.13 


.86 


3.00 




3. a 


.99 


.58 


^+.55 


-99 


lt.25 


.83 


3.69 


.72 


lt.l3 


— 

.88 


. ••grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


3.33 




3.82 


.72 


3.69 


i.oi* 


2.92 


.62. 


3M. 


.93 


« .Is- f leyfhl n 
and open-minded- 


■3.67 


.75 


3.61+ 


-.98 


3^75 j 


1.20 


3.08 


- .^2 


■3.52 


.99 


. .is" clear and 
definite about 
course objeetives 


2.50 


.76 


3.55 


.78 


3.19 


1.2lf 


2.77 


.58 


3.07 


.99 


. .knov.'s the 
subject matter 


3.33 


.75 


l+.OO 


.85 1 


3.^9 


i.oi* 


3.08 


.73 


3.^h 


.95 
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Name of Intern (l^) 



CollcGc 



i 



TABLE 15 



conipared to in- 
structors in 














Total 


'l>lean 


SI) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


••is able to make 
' subject interest- 
ing . 




.79 














k IQ 




♦ .tries-. a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 




















.7*1 


..respects stu-. 
dents 




.63 














h.k2 




..is approach-- 
able by students 




• 78 
















78 


. .understands 
problems of 
students 




• 73 














^.35 


.73 


. .is MelX inform-- 
ed oh community 
problems & issues 


kM 




















. .grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


3-96 


.71 




.... 










.3.9^' 


.71 


.•is flexible 
and open-minded 


















.^+.35 




. •is* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


k,12 


1.05 














If. 12 


1.05 


« .knovrs t^He 
subject matter 


k.19 


.79 














U.19 


.79 
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Name of Intern ( l^^Q 

College 

TABLE 16 



This* instructor 
compared to in- 
structors in 














Total 


' Wean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


• .is ab?.e to make 
' subject interest- 
ing 


h.oo 


• 71 














H. UU 


• fl 


•♦tries a variety 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


3.58 


1.12 


- 
















..respects stu- 
dents 




.95 










- - 




k s8 




. .3S approach- 
able by students 


h.17 


1.07 














ll IV 
•t* -Lf 


X. U 


• .understands 
problems of 
students 


k.oo 

i 


• 91 














It. 00 


.91 


^ _ 

..is well jnforr/i- 
ed oh coruaunity 
problems issues 


3.67 


.75 
















75 


^.grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


h.17 


1.28 














h.17 


1.28 


..is flexible 
and open-minded 


•. k.OQ 


.86 














.It. 08 




. •is* clear and 
definite about 
course objectives 


3.83 


.90 














3.83 


.90 


. .knovrs the 
subject matter 




1.08 














It. 00 


1.08 
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Name of Intern (I7) 



Collcco 

C TABLE 17 



Thxs instructor 
compared to in- 
structors in 












Total 


'Hean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Moan 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


. .is able to make 
' subject interest- 
ing . 


3.91 


.79 


H.27 


.73 






• 




h.l7 


.76 


••tries a variety, 
of teaching tech- 
niques 


3.5'^ 


.50 


J •uj 


• IJ 










3.76 




••respects stu- 
dents 


. 3.18 


.83 


3^87 


• 










3#oo 


• 95 


• .is approach- 
able by students 


3-73 


1.21 


k.30 


Q7 
• y f 










^.15 


1^07 


• •understands 
problems of 
8tndenf.« 


3.h6 


.89 


^.53 


.81 




• 








• 9o 


••is well inform- 
ed on community 
problems & issues 


3M 


• 78 




.75 










h 10 


•07 


••grades fairly 
on a reasonable 
standard 


3.55 


.78 


)t no 












.3.90. 


.85 


• •is- flexible 
and open-minded 


' 3.36 


• 77 


h.37 


-.88 










li.lO 


' .96 


• •is clear and 
definite about 
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Commentary, cont: Some patterns of disagreement can be detected 
when the evaluations of the EFs, Deans and students are contrasted and 
compared. On the matter of "subject matter control", each of the 
interns evaluators see control in a different light, apparently. 
Probably, the most reliable assessment would be that of the EF. 
Another matter, which cannot be explored satisfactorily here because 
of limitations of time and space, is the discrepancy that appears 
between EF and students rating for several of the interns. One case 
in particular is intriguing: the EF accords the intern glowing praise, 
while the students compare him favorably with other instructors, but 
not with such a degree of enthusiasm. This kind of discrepancy does 
not suggest that one or other of the evaluators is in error. It does 
demonstrate that there are inevitable differences'^ in perception that 
arise from the relationship of the evaluated to the evaluator. This 
is a fact of life which must be taken fully into consideration in the 
evaluation of participants in an internship type program, especially, 
when the participants themselves may represent a "new wave," insofar 
as curriculum and methodology are concerned. The circumstance 
mentioned above could be exactly reversed. In fact, that pattern can 
be discerned in the evaluation of several interns. 
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INTERNS EVALUATION OF THE CIP 



Changing the focus from an evaluation of the interns to the program, 
how did the interns evaluate the CIP? This question is difficult to 
answer in any rigorous way, for what may be conveniently described 
under the rubric, ..CIP- or ..the program., is in actuality a complex 
of people, events, attitudes, histories and is perceived differently 
by different interns. iVhat is to one intern a very valuable aspect 
of the program is of only passing interest to another. What appears 
to be of little interest to an intern early on in the program later 
becomes of central interest. Yet, this conclusion is clear: the 
interns have a uniformly positive feeling for the program, valued 
some aspects of it very highly, and consider it to have been a very 
good program, very useful to them. 

Why did interns generally like the program? Perhaps because of the 
personalized nature of the program and the high ..faculty.. - intern 
ratio, attachments were formed, and friendly relationships developed. 
Warm feelings toward the program were no doubt bolstered by the 
prevalent feeling that for many interns there would have been no 
teaching position without the program. The stipends induced positive 
feeling. The program was perceived as useful . Further, the interns 
carae to feel that it was ..their.' program. 

On certain specifics, intern opinion divided, as' for instance on the 
question of formality of structure in program planning. A few were 
sharply critical of what was perceived as too much permissiveness, 
while others praised the sense of freedom and personal responsibility 
that the program gave them. 
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INTERNS EVALUATION OF THE CIP, cont. 

By and large, the reasons for describing the program in positive 
terms clustered around these attributes: 



a. 
b. 



facilitation of job getting; "...opened the door to teaching, 
interaction with other interns and CIP team, an "up- 
lifting" experience which also brought exposure to new 
ideas, tested conviction, led to understanding of the 

problems of others, and promoted self awareness , communication 
skill, 

c. pre-service session, which brought a state of "readiness" 
to enter teaching, gave practice for teaching with the 
video tape, 

d. personal attention, support from the CIP staff and 
specialists, concern and commitment, constructive 
criticisms of classroom observations, 

e. multi- cultural makeup of the group, 

f. encouraging attitudes of experiment, innovation, the 
spirit that there are those who care about i-^rovement 
of instruction, legitimating individual intern's feeling 
of appropriateness in being different, flexibility in 
program design, permitting attention to immediate problems, 
absence of "pedagese" and lectures, 

g. relevance to societal needs in relation to community colleges. 
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INTERNS EVALUATION OF THE CIP, cont. 

Criticism of the program, pointing out aspects perceived as negative, 
tended to cluster around these attributes: 

a. academic demand not rigorous enough, not enough "meat" 
in some presentations 

b. too much time spent in discussion, group activities, and 
not enough time with specialists and staff in substantive 
discussion, or generally, an inefficient or "poor" use 
of time 

c. need for additional minority representation in the CIP 
especially needed being Chicano, women 

d. insufficient time to delve deeply into conflicting 
educational viewpoints 

Paradoxes and cross purposes encountered in the 1969-70 program appeared 
again. The call for more structure was covmtered by the criticism that 
too much structure existed. The request for more attention to the 
"how-to" aspects of teaching was countered by the request that more 
time be spent in philosophical discussion. Those urging more group 
dynamics and interpersonal relations contradicted those who argued that 
such "pointless" discussions were of little value. And there are more. 
The conclusion to be dravm is that a program like the CIP will serve a 
group that is relatively homogenous in many ways but is also heterogenous 
in other important respects. Thus, the program must strive to be as 
comprehensive as possible in the points that it touches, and sufficiently 
flexible in its structure to accede to modification by participants when 
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INTEiy\'S EVALUATION OF THE CIP, cont. 



and where appropriate. Probably the recurrent paradoxes are endemic 
in enterprises of this nature. Because they relate very directly to 
the classroom, CIP turned the otherwise hampering paradoxes to some 
advantage by making them items on the agenda for intern discussion. 

The diversity of perceptions regarding the value of aspects of the 
program demonstrates that individual interns will find individual 
aspects of the program of more value than others, but that there is no 
clear pattern of one aspect that overshadows the others. It may be 
concluded that the CIP was successful in its attempt to exemplify 
personalized, individualized instruction, in the recognition that 
individuals learn differently, have different needs, and they change 
with experience over time. 

Responses to several of the questions on the Participant Evaluation 
Form are interesting. Generally, they substantiate other evidence 
attesting to the intern's positive appraisal of the program. In rating 
the overall quality of the program, on a five point scale, 80% of 
the interns found the program "outstanding," or "very good," while 
22% thought it "good". None rated it as only "adequate" nor "poor." As 
the training in professional work of the program related to their own 
careers^ 70% rated the program at the top of the scale as "very useful." 
30% found it "fairly useful," and none rated it as "not at all useful." 



TABLE V about here 
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TABLE 19 



INTEIWS RATINGS OF SELECTED PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS: 
MRTICIPANT EVALUATION, OE FORM 1216 



Quality of curriculum 

Quality of internship 

Administrative arrange- 
ments" quality of 
learning atmosphere 
created 



Cut- 

Standing 



20 
40 



Very 
Good 



45 
50 
40 



Good Adequate 



25 



10 



No 

Response/ 
Poor Not Apply 



10 



10 
10 
15 



Administrative arrange- 
ments; effectiveness 
of time schedule of 
activities 



20 



35 



15 



Quality of full-time 
teaching staff 

Quality oi' part-time 
teaching staff 



50 



25 



20 



35 



10 



15 



20 



25 



Quality of consultants 



35 



■ 25 



30 



10 
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INTEiy^S EVALUATION OF THE CIP, cont. 

A sunoiary of the intern's ratings of certain of the program characteristics 
provides more evidence of their positive attitude. Also, the summary 
illustrates in the distribution of responses the selectively critical 
judgements of the intern. It must be pointed out that the questionnaire 
puzzled many of the interns who found it hard to respond in categories 
perceived as inapplicable. For instance, what was the "curriculum" of 
the CIP? Those answering from a conventional course-work frame of mind 
would have difficulty, since in many important ways, the curriculum of 
the CIP was in fact the intern himself and his self-study. The 
"quality of internship" would be answered from the context of the 
on-campus environment as much as from the context of the CIP per se. 
The items touching on "staffing" were difficult to answer since the 
CIP team was not seen as a teaching staff. 

USING THE OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

The Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) was administered midway 
through the pre-service institute in August. A second administration 
of the well known instrument was planned for late in the spring. The 
pre and post results were to be evaluated and interpreted by Dr. Paul 
Heist, Professor of Higher Education at Berkeley, and prominent 
authority in personality testing. 

Although the CIP team were fuHy aware of the serious reservations 
minority group members have concerning "culture bound" instruments, 
it was determined that several imjortant goals would be served and 
make rhe project worthwhile. By taking the inventory at the outset 
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USING THE OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

of the program, then near its conclusion, the intern could see 
changes in his profile, if any. as well as the distinctive patterns 
of his own responses. Such data would be of value in evaluating 
the impact of the program and the internship experience. 

Late in May, Paul Heist met with the interns to discuss personality 
assessment through self-reporting questionnaires, the concept of the 
"profile," and, discussed profiles with interested individuals. 
Though there was considerable interest among individual interns in 
their profiles, the group as a whole did not favor the second taking 
of the inventory. Thus,"before and after" data is not available. 

It should be noted that the CIP decided early in the first year that 
no form of testing would be required as part of the application 
process. The critical response of the intern to the testing concept 
validates that decision. But, that does not preclude the value of 
a well designed pre and post testing project for program evaluation 
for program participants, assuming that they are fully aware of the 
purposes of the project and have a participatory role in its design. 

DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION OF THE PAJARO DUNES GROUP PROCESS WEEKEND * 

"Our feeling is that the growth 
potential of teachers, just as with 
children, is unlimited, and that the 
development of group process approaches 
IS one design in which such tea:her potential 
can be realized." 

Quote from The Lonely Teacher , 

Peter Knoblock and Arnold Goldstein 



*Steven A. Brown, Associate Director 
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Goals of the Evaluation Project 

In keeping with a basic premise of the CIP - that is, that teaching/ 
learning is above all else an interactive activity - one of the major 
features of the 1970-71 program was a replication of the "group 
process weekend" held in the spring of the 1969-70 program. The • 
activities of the weekend were directed toward two primary goals. One, 
to bring to the participants increased awareness that the educational 
process is one in which personal interaction takes place in class - 
which in fact are groups. A teacher wishing to promote maximum 
learning needs to be knowledgeable about group process and skillful 
in the use of group process techniques. Two, to aid the participants 
in the realization that in process involving human interaction, each 
individual engaged in the process needs to know himself aiui be 
cognizant of the perceptions others have of him. A concommitant 
hope (if not expeccation) was that the weekend in all its elements - 
participants, timing, duration, setting, format, - would provide 
not only for increased awareness and knowledge, but also for maximum 
opportunity where these could be individually tried and tested. 

Assumptions: A basic assumption underlying the plan for the weekend 
was that learning about group processes effectively occurs through 
participation in a structured or focused group experience.' Another, that 
group processes, like swimming, must be practiced to be learned. 
Further, that the size of the group is important, being small enough 
to encourage active participation. A central, agreed upon task was 
assumed; that the prupose was to learn about group process and how it 
ramifies into learning in and out of the classroom setting. Around 
this task was to revolve intensive interaction (discussion/work 
activity) and reflection (discussion and analysis of what had been taking 
place) . 
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Planning ; Interns from 1969-70 stressed the value of their group 
experience, so in planning for 1970-71, this program component 
was given greater prominence. During recruitment and selection 
interviews, the topic was discussed, and was re-introduced during the 
pre-service institute when the interaction exercise was conducted. At 
the pre-service institute, a date for late spring was set for a group 
experience weekend. 

In mid-January, arrangements for the site were completed, also the 
search for appropriate facilitators. This is always a chanccy 
process due tcf the unknowns in group mix. The selection of facilitators 
turned out to be quite fortuitous. Six were located, whose interests 
and experience coincided with CIP objectives for the weekend and 
were known by one of the staff consultants. They had worked together 
a great deal, thus were familiar (and compatible) with each other's 
styles of operation. The CIP staff and the six facilitators met 
some weeks prior to the event, agreed on the basic program for the 
weekend, and from that point, the activities of the weekend came under 
the guidance of the facilitating team. 

At the Saturday seminar on February 20, four of the team met with the 
CIP interns and staff to discuss the workshop, and to arrive at final 
agreement about the goals and how these would be worked at. From the 
conversation at the meeting, it was clear that many of the interns 
were anxious about the weekend, and its /-cential effect on them. 
An overlay of negative response to seemingly neutral terminology - 
"group process training", for example - brought out the degree of 
unease, or outright hostility felt by many. The facilitators attempted 
to reinforce their intent that the experience emphasize learning, as 
contrasted with therapy; that the central goal was to aid understanding 
of how people behave in groups, particularly conventional learning 
(classroom) groups; that while openess of expression was to be encouraged, 
it would be directed at effective communication, rather than depth 
encounter. The predispositon of some of the participants made them 



Planning, cont: s keptical that this would be the case, a fact which 
became evident when some whom were most negatively vocal did not take 
part in the weekend. Following tlie meeting on February 20, the 
Director and Associate Director divided the group into three smaller 
units consisting of seven interns, two staff, and two facilitators, 
each. In setting up the groups, an attempt was made to modify a 
random selection so that maximum interaction would take place in 
each group. As far as possible, groups were arranged to provide 
proportional representation as to sex and ethnicity. 

The Setting: Accomodations consisted of six individual houses, located 
on the beach within a few minutes walk of each other. The assumption 
was that the separateness of the houses would permit a degree of privacy 
for sleeping, or just being alone, not possible in a more conventional 
large-group setting. The quiet, of the ocean, too, would hopefully 
contribute to the atmosphere, encouraging close interaction, introspection, 
reflection. 

One of the houses, centrally located, having a large living room, would 
serve as the assembly point, large meeting area, and dining room; 
the participant groups would designate three of the remaining houses 
as their indoor gathering points. Participants would select their 
owii places to sleep. 

Outline of the Weekend: 

Participants ; *15 interns; 2 staff; 4 staff consultants; 6 facilitators 

*6 interns of the 21 did not attend 
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Outline of the Weekend, cont: 



Setting : 



Timing: 



Duration: 



Format: 



Pajaro Dunes: a beach community in Khich commodious 
private homes are available for rental for recreation 
and/or conference use. Catered group meal service 
is available (we used it). The atmosphere is one 
of relaxed privacy, in warm, comfortable surroundings. 

The session took place in mid-March. The intent 
was to engage the interns in the experience late 
enough in the year that they would be in their 
second term of teaching (and hopefully under less 
stress than during the first term). 

Arrival was timed for mid-afternoon on Friday - 
departure, mid-afternoon on Sunday, 

Friday afternoon: Informal get-togegher 

Friday evening: Large group meeting - "Why are we 

here?", "How are we going to do it 
Small group meeting - "Doing it" 
Saturday morning: Small group meeting - "Doing it" 
Saturday afternoon: Small group meeting - "Doing it" 
Saturday evening: Free - socializing 
Sunday morning: Small group meeting - Assessment 
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What Happened? 



r.d y af .r„oo„ was a ,i„e for renewing friendships, talUng about the 

r 7 l ""' *° ^""^^^ -"inar, 

and w.„da„g d„™ fto» another busy week. The atnosphere was one of 

congeniality, even eonvivality, with inklings of anxious anticipation 
prese,,, i„ ,,„„3. ,,,^^„„^_ ^.^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ re-introduction 
of the facilitators, who then "Opened" the more fornal procodings 

of"!h?/TT"' """^ O-O""^ 

the weekend, they put forth sone standard ground rules: th. eall 

for openess, here-and-now talk, as opposed to anecdote or history- 
self-expression, rathe: than interpretation of others and so forth. 

The groups then .oved to their selected houses and began the business 
which was to occupy then physically, cognitively, and enotionallv 
for the next two days. Fron this point, the weekend became even 
".ore an experience identifiable only by and with each individual 
Consistent with the understanding that individuals, thus groups of 
individuals, are in the list analysis, self-directing, the facilitators 
encouraged "their" groups to be themselves, and to use the progran 
foo^t, or not use it, as appropriate for then. The facilitators 
tad designed a core of experiences and exercises which they felt 
would eontribute to the functioning of the groups, but they view^ 
these as starting points, not as ends, or e.,sentials. 

I^e groups ended that first evening around ten. Some of the participants 
continued conversations begun in the groups, sone walked the beach 
sone partied, some went to sleep. Some moved to initiate, build or 
cement relationships; some u.,ed the time for solitude. The facilitators 



What Happened, cont. 



had a chance to compare notes on the happenings within their groups, 
a process which they repeated many times throughout the weekend, as' 
they sought to be most effective. 

Saturday was a continuation of Friday night. There were small group 
sessions both moring and afternoon, where the initial interactions of 
the previous evening were deepened. Some alternates to strictly 
verbal communication were used in attempt to put the participants at 
more ease with one another. One such was a building game, in which 
the object (on the surface) was the replication of a tinker-toy 
construction. Many deeper messages were taken from the exercise, such 
as how the individuals in the group dealt with a venture requiring 
cooperation, or with "expertise-, or the non-participant. Good weather 
encouraged getting out on the heach; football games, running, walking 
and talkin. provided for different ways for the groups to interact'. 

Saturday evening was scheduled for free time,with the understanding 
that there would probably be a party. At least one group was still 
heavily involved past the time the party was to have begun, so there 
were a couple of gatherings, which finally merged about ten o'clock. 
The party was not altogether successful, at least not as a social event. 
Because of the interaction between group members, there was reluctance to 
break off things begun earlier. Probably the largest single damper 
as the overbalance of men. One of the participants was heard to compare 
the dance floor (unfavorably) with a high school stag line. 
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IVhat Happened, cont. 



Sunday morning was set aside for reflection on the previous day and 
a half. It was at this point that the participants were encouraged 
to give feedback to others in their groups. Here was the opportunity 
to telTof the good and/or not so good feelings present after nearly 
forty eight hours of intense interaction, and perhaps to try to 
talk about the meaning of the experience. Then,.. the final lunch, 
last walks on the beach. . ."I' 11 see you at ..." Each took his own 
way, the ride back, to pr<-pare for Monday's classes, to greet 
excited children, to complete the break with a fiance, to ponder the 
significane of parts of the self discovered. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of a training program of this sort is difficult. These 
questions need answers: 

What happened to the participants. 

How are th<ydifferent, having been through the experience. 
Are there other ways in which the same, or more meaningful, 
changes could have been brought about. Was it worth the 
time, effort, money? 
It is evident that even a thoroughly comprehensive and expensive 
research design, answers would be elusive. Despite the difficulties 
hampering any evaluation effort, such as the recency of the experience 
absence of control group and long term data, this evaluation project 
has obtained data adequate for answering, in part, th^^se questions. 
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Evaluation, cont. 



Methodolo^: Within the week following the event, the participants 

and the non -participants in the intern group were asked to respond 

to a three item questionnaire designed to elicit expressions of feeling 

about the experience. Participants were asked what they had anticipated 

before the weekend, how they felt about it now that they had been 

through it, and whether, and how, the experience influenced their own 

teaching. 

Non-participants were asked to comment on their anticipations, why 
they elected notto participate, and what they felt about not 'participativ 
Of the fifteen participants, eight replied; of the six non-participants 
two replied. These responses led to the development of an interview 
J protocol to be used in the second and more important phase of the 
evaluation project, the depth interviews of the participants. 

TO conduct the interviews, a participant in the 1969-70 CIP was employed. 
Famxlxar with the experiences confronting an intern, aware of program 
objectives, and sensitive -.o the subtlties of reaction to the 
interaction weekend, she assisted in ^he developnent of the protocol and 
conducted the interviews. (See Appendix K for interview protocol). 

The protocol amplified the questions asked on the first questionnaire 
and provided a format from which the interviewer lead the participants 
into a discussion of their feelings about the weekend. Essentially the 
piotocol was open-ended, though detailed in the probe questions The 
hope was that it would provide data adequate for comparisons of responses. 
(See Appendix L for participant's assessments in summary form). 
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Methodology, cont The interviews were scheduled to be an hour's length, 
at places convenient to the participants. Each interview was audio- 
taped. At the conclusion, interviewer noted immediate impressions. 
Later she reviewed the tapes adding to her initial notes, thus developing 
for each interview a composite, summary statement and analysis. This 
helpful though time consuming process enabled the interviewer to 
report in an appropriate manner her own insights on the responses. A 
similar procedure was intended to collect data from non-participants, 
but it was not possible to do so. 

Di fferential Response : The most notable finding is that there is 
tremendous range of response among the participants. (See appendix L 
for a condensation of participant responses presented in a summary, 
table form ) . Some interns reported a high anticipation of the 
weekend, thus, "I was really looking forward to the weekend. I expected 
that we could learn alot about how groups behave." Others said they 
felt neutral. Some were negative, "I went only out of obl-igation. I 
was hoping that maybe I would get some help to be a better teacher." 
Most expressed anxiety about this new experience. 

Participants who initially expressed anticipation for the weekend seemed 
to come away disappointed. For some, it was because they were looking 
for a cerebral experience; "I went, thinking we were going to be 
having cognitive discussions of group process. What we got was group 
encounter. I feel misled." By contrast, participants who initially 
expressed skepticism, or distrust, seemed to come away feeling good 
about the experience. Not all had the .ame reasons, to be sure, but 
most of this group felt that the experience was valuable for them; "I 
expected an encounter group, which would tear people apart. Instlad, my 
group developed a warm atmosphere. It was very valuable, and I think that 
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Differential ?.esponse, cont ; 

'4 think that the group leaders (facilitators) 
were walking on eggs around the race question, 
trying to avoid an issue 



Another intern said: 



''The facilitators didn^t know when games were being 
run on themJ» (by the black interns) 

Once again, interns expressed widely differing impressions, both as 
to the worth of the experience, and as to what made it worthwhile. 

As was noted above, those who looked forward to the experience and had 
little anxiety generally were not satisfied. It did not meet their 
felt needs. As one said: 

"I went into the experience with high expectations. 
They were not fulfilled." (The interviewer was not 
able to get the respondant to be specific about 
what it was the intern had been expecting to take place, 

For those who felt that the weekend was valuable, there was one thread 
that seemed to weave most of their reasons together. The positive 
results were all associated with some form of direct, personal growth. 
Very few stated that they learned much about group process, md almost 
none saw a direct relationship between the group process training and 
their performance as teachers. (The reason for emphasis is tha^. they 
all saw a direct connection between the personal growth aspects, and 
their teaching). For example, 
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Differ ential Response, cont : 

'The atmosphere of acceptance radiated by 
the group, especially the facilitator, 
brought me to a point of feeling great personal 
liberation, I feel able to be much more 
sensitive to the needs of my students, but this 
docsn*t have anything to do with group process.,, 
personal growth is what is helping me to become 
a better teacher," 

The facilitators made a related observation, from a slightly different 
perspective: They agreed that for group process learning to have 
taken place, more time was required. One suggested that the 
session should have been longer. Two thought that another weekend, 
a week or two after the first would have provided for that aspect of 
the experience. 

If the perceptions of the participants are accurate, most of the ' 
carryover was in terms of increased sense of self-awareness; that not 
much that would be identified as specific group-process learning occured- 

Group Process and Teacher Training ; The patterns of differential 
response was elicited by the question, should this kind of an experience 
be a part of teacher training programs? The staff, and those who 
feel that they got something outof it are in general agreement that 
this s( .-t o£ learning is valuable. The responses of those interns 
who talk of changes in their personalities after such short exposure. 
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Differential Response, cont ; changes which they assert would not 
.likely have conie about in any other way, support the idea. In 
addition, as the staff and consultants observed the intern's teaching 
after the experience, it became clear that their perceptions were 
accurate. There were observable marked differences in the classroom 
manner" of many of the interns. . .not all of those changes occuring" in 
those who expressed positive feelings about the experience. However, 
that this should be a required part of every program has not been 
demonstrated. For one thing, the learning might well take place 
in other ways. (For most, this does not at present seem likely, 
but it is possible). For , the results described here are 

very short term. The perceptions were reported less than two months 
after the event; only three months have transpired as this is being 
written. More research is required before longrange benefit of 
such a program can be determined. 

However, the indications are that this sort of learning experie.'ce is 
valuable; the question remains, "should it be required of all 
potential teachers?" One intern responds: 

"I went to the weekend with a negative attitude, 
had a poor opinion ot encounter-type sessions, 
and felt that cognitive oriented learning was more 
productive. However, I now see the value of such 
sessions in teacher training." 

Answering the question, "would you have attended if there had not been 
a sense of obligation?", the intern replied, "No. Absolutely, no." 
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CONCLUSIONS 



It appears that the very nature of this t}ye of training. . .unknown 
until it has been experienced, makes it threatening to many who can 
and do benefit from it. The objections to requiring attendance, or 
to making it an integral part of a trining program generally stem 
from the notion that a person does not benefit- unless he has freely 
chosen to participate. 

Should a similar experience be a usual part of teacher training 
programs? There are two approaches to answering this question one 
empirical, the other more philosophical. 

The main argument agains making this sort of experience an integral 
regular part of a program comes from those who assert that participants 
do not benefit unless they have freely elected to participate. This 
position has common currency among the group process training trade, 
yet the self-report data cite' here seems to refute that contention. 
Most of chose attending who felt hostile, or antagonistic in advance 
of the experience report positive feelings having been through it. 
This seems to suggest that if the session is managed in a way 
appropriate to the task interest of the group, they will in fact 
benefit in other ways, ways which they might previously have decried, 
yet ways which they value. 

The philosophical position is difficult to unravel. The questions 
become, «*If one of the goals of the training program is to encourage 
teachers to value and nourish student initiative, is it not of central 
importance that the program be designed to exemplify that goal? And, 
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CONCLUSIONS, cont. 



"Is it possible to preach free-choice, and then to lay on requirements 
The answer to the first question msut be, "yes/* to the second, "No.** 
How then is it possible to set up a training program in which the 
goals are to encourage initiative and self-direction, and yet provide 
for experiences which are knom to the staff to be valuable, but 
which may be strange, and threatening to participants? 

The only answer to this seems perhaps to be weak, but no less true: 
provide for the experience in the design of the program. Encourage 
alot of discourse about the experience. Involve the group in 
planning for the event. Be as sure as possible that the staff is 
competent, and concurs with the goals of the project. Make sure 
that participants have the choice (and feel that they have it) as 
to whether to attend. 

LONG RANGE EVALUATION 

At this time no long range evaluation is being planned, though 
such would be useful. It would be interesting to know how the 
interns persist in the occupation of teaching, how leadership 
potential is fulfilled, how students and colleagues rate them in 
teaching performance over the years. Further, it would be of value 
to the larger question of faculty development to be able to trace 
the steps of the interns as they move toward or away from 
assimilation into the social system of the faculty. 
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LONG imCB EVALUATION, cont. 

An evaluation form for the 1969 interns who are stil] at the 
college of initial employment was sent to Deans of Instruction. 
The return was small, but positive. A reunion of 1969-70 interns 
was held during the fall of 1970. Attendance, strictly voluntary, 
was about 50%, though a number of interns were unavailable, or 
expressed the frustrated desire to attend. Informal evaluation 
through conversations with former EFs, Deans and Presidents of 
colleges employing interns is positive, and in several cases very 
enthusiastic . 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

Repeating the conclusions of the 1969-70 report, the most significant 
aspect of the program, is the attainment of its leading goal. The 
CIP has placed minority and non-minority instructors of outstanding 
potential. The CIP interns effectively instruct the broad spectrum 
of community college students. They work well with the "new" student, 
those of low income and/minority backgrounds. 

It is significant that this federally funded program came into being 
coincidental with the recognition (belated) by the colleges of 
the pressing need for minority faculty, and the re-awakening of the 
profession to the need for the preparation of the community college 
isntructor. CIP appeared at a time of need, and served the colleges and 
students in a timely way. An outcome of the program's operation has 
been a resurrected interest, modest but important, of the concept of the 
"prepared instructor." 
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CONCLL'SIONS, cont. 



The model set by the CIP for program content and policies has been 
emulated by a few progressive institutions. Another outcome of the 
program is that of the 45 interns that have gone through the program, 
leaders are already beginning to emerge. Further, the CIP experience 
has brought into being a resevoir of experience, skills, and 
leadership in the persons of the CIP team and some of the EFs. 

These may seem bold assertions considering the relatively small 
magnitude of the program. After all, only 45 CIP interns took their 
places among the some 18,000 instructors that man the California 
community colleges. Yet, ideas have power, and conditions can bring 
them into wide acceptance. Without being overly extravagent , it may 
be predicted that the next decade will bring a sustained and close 
interest to matters of curriculum, instruction, evaluation, learning, 
and the development of faculty to deal with these matters effectively. 
These are topics which have been in the shadow during the last decade 
of the topics of building, financing, organization, though they are 
at the heart of the teaching/learning enterprise. Not many faculty 
members are truly skilled in curriculum development, instructional 
strategies, variations on evaluation, and theories of learning;. 
They will certainly need the vehicle of in-service programs to achieve, 
or renew, competence in these areas. It may be expected that the ripple 
effect of the CIP and its interns and similar programs will be of 
benefit to the community college movement in the decade to come. 
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MAJOR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE PROGRA^i 

Two year's experience has proven the strength of the basic concepts 
and structure that underly the CIP. The concept of the pre-servace, 
intensive warm-up session preceding a substantial reality experience 
as the foundation of the in-service phase has demonstrated its viability. 
Outstanding successes with several EFs has demonstrated that the 
role conceptualized the EF is within the realm of possibility. 
This is important, for it is now clear that the experienced faculty * 
member is the pivotal figure for thorough going in-service programs. 
Experience shows that much groujidwork must be done to define and 
animate the role. 

Basically, the concept of internship itself has proven to have an 
intrinsic strength. Though the role, fully developed, is alien 
to the social system of almost every college, it has developed at 
a fow colleges, to the benefit of the intern and the colle<re alike. 
Certain attributes of the role can give it strenght, resilence and 
appeal. For instance, identification with a training program with 
the accompanying linkage to a reference group of fellow innovators 
and learners give the role a broad scope of association. The privilege 
of "released time" during initial stages of the experience to 
attend to personal development and familiarization with the college 
and its students speed the process of growth. Certainly, the concept 
cannot fully develop at colleges where financial stringencies preclude 
in the proper allocation of resources, nor can it thrive where defense 
of the status quo obstructs change. In candor, the experience of the 
CIP has not provided answers to the key questions of how to bring the 
role into being in hostile or indifferent surroundings, but the successes 
in conducive environments demonstrates the validity of the concept. 
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MAJOR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE PROGRAM, cont. 



Another strength of the program has been in the basic staffing 
pattern. The team approach of the specialists plus the Cir staff 
has made possible the circumstance in which interns could enjoy 
both general and specialized evaluation and consultation. 

A part of the value of the CIP experience has been in the discovery 
of weaknesses in program design, conduct, policies and practices. 
Perhaps the most debilitating flaw in the program is that it must 
depend upon the job market for the placement of interns. A weakness 
in program design is the shortness of the pre-service institute. 
A three week institute would no doubt serve the needs of interns 
better. During the in-service phase, it was found that staff time 
was inadequate to provide as much field visits as were desired by 
the interns* Among the CIP team, there needed to be a broader 
representation of minority members, particularly women and Chicanes- 

There is something of a paradox in the matter of strengths and 
weaknesses in the structure and operation of the program. Perhaps 
this paradox is best described in the words of one perceptive intern, 
who caught the message that the CIP team sought to get across; 

The strengths of the program often seem to 
be its weaknesses. For instance the interns 
were given a free-hand to develop as they 
saw fit, seeking advice, etc., when they wanted 
it and ignoring it in a like manner. This 
placed the burden upon the individual — 
the intern — to grow at the rate and in the 
manner which suited his discipline, tastes, etc. 
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MAJOR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE PR0GRAI4, cont. 



I believe that this ^'looseness" was a more 
positive aspect --^ because it gave me the freedom 
to »*try'» and "error" adjust to a new 
situation and continually repeat this sort of 
process. The freedom does not imply neglect " — 
counsel could be found at a moment's notice — 
but it was my decision when to ask for it. 



PROBLEMS TliAT DESERVE ATTENTION BECAUSE THEY HAVE NOT BEEN SOLVED 



Certain problems vexed the program and its staff. These same 
problems that will vex the profession when it moves seriously into 
the matter of pre- and in- service development of new and experienced 
faculty. Several of these might be mentioned, as a kind of an 
unfinished (unfinishable?) agenda: 

1, How can the role of EP be defined and 
brought into vigorous life? 

2. How can the concept of the "prepared instructor" 
be widely disseminated and made to prevail? 

3, How can minority faculty who are progressive and 
militant enough to positively effect students 

be gotten past college hiring procedures that 
perceive them as "dangerous?" 

4. How can a training program capture a balance in 
program content between "practical and theoretical" 
considerations, between work in the affective and 
the cognitive domains? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

As the CIP is discontinuing operation after its second year, there 
can be no fruitful discussion of recommendations for program changes. 
Yet, the experience of the program does point to certain important 
areas in which a successor or comparable program would profitably work. 

Organizational Basis : An organizational basis needs to be devised 
which makes the initiation and maintainence of the training program 
an important concern of the participating colleges. It may be that 
a consortium of cooperating colleges, each contributing to program 
costs and guaranteeing intern positions would bo a suitable basis. 
The University operated program lacks the means of ensuring 
college caranitments necessary for the vitality of a training program. 
Additionally, the purposes of the program - its mission - properly 
belongs in the province of the member colleges, as a logical and 
rightful aspect of professional responsibility. 

Lengthen and Broaden the Program: Effective recruitment of the 
interns could well begin in undergraduate years, and participation 
could continue on through graduate school. A program might conceptualize 
a two year graduate internship, with partial teaching loads and 
financial support during the period of completion of graduate work. 
The program could be deepened by provisions for teaching assistantships 
early in the program, directed teaching, exchange teaching (with other 
colleges in a training consortium). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, cont , 

Eliminate Wasteful Recruitment Practices : To try to anticipate 
the needs of far flung colleges by developing a large and diversified 
roster of recommendnd candidates is basically wasteful. Better to 
obtain from the colleges - commitment to earmark several faculty 
positions (to fill sabbaticals, for instance), to be let float to 
the area of greatest need. Then, the program and the college would 
collaborate on the recruitment of prospective interns. 
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APPENDIX A 

Li it o£ 1970-71 Interns; Placement and Assignments 
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Application Procedures: Cooperative Internship Program 

1970-1971 
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cooPi'ii;vj'T.vv: iir.rr.-u5Pii;..^ progiu^m 

1970--71 



L?oA;;i;; will h=vc;b.c-x ,.:>tho-.oa for ...c toMo„.xn,: 

■ 1. Graauct.u «»ivcx,ity of Califo-nia, >'o«!:c-a^5f^ 

2. Htato D.p :rt.,=.t Eduction (Cron=nt:l.-a ■ 

4. l),B. 02: a CO of F.duca'cxon 

5. CIP apj.li' .'Stion 

„aU..ialD t.o fJJ'^-;;:'' i'{ ■'•,,;";o<i«i=:t.a w.Ul vary froi» cc,l^.go . 

to collcqo. 

cooper iiivo IntornrAx^i? Proyiam 
4 6153 Tolr.un Hal 1 
Dnivorr.il:y of Caiirornia, 
Uorkelcy, Caliliornia 94/^0 



arise 



our telephone nun^.cx- is 6«-07«, .l.oulcl qu=.tio.-:r. 



The purpose o£ U,i. instruction shoot is to clarify 
instructionrj . 
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7^i> L.rcAT io:j! ?nocvA HJ}^- :s Pago 2 

CooporaV.i ve T.ntcnu;h.i p Program ' 70- • 71 



APPL1CA'J '3 0;^ TO T?)]] D)^PAjlTf^KNT OF EDUCA'exOH , G RADUAn^E DIVIS IOa^ 



Each ill horn v;ill be enrolled in thG Deparl-jnon t of Kducation, 
Grnduatci Division, University of California, Berkeley, for the 
Fall Quarter, 1570^ for nine quarter units of v;or):. 

Application ir^ jxiade by cornploting the form titled 
"/application for Adin:.cr,ion, Graduate Divii;ion.'* Read the 
ins true tioji.s carefully. But keep in mind that all luatt-riaJs 
are to be returned to the CIP office, der;pite Vv^hat printed^ 
in.strucuio3i.s might r>ciy. Also, keep in raind that the dcoadllne 
for fjli)Kj t}ie applJcaLion Is Hay If), 3 970, so it is very 
important tliat the applica-tion be returned to us as soon ar> 
possible. 

Tranrcrii^fcE: An applicatioi xn not complete until 
trcUiscrlptir'lTavJ been received by us. Hence, it is Vx^ry 
important that reciu'?st.s for transcripts be sent iirtmediatcly 
to your colleges a:. 1/or univer.^ities • Please recjuc-^st that 
three copies be sent to the CIP office. One set v;ill bo 
transmitted to the Craduato Divisio^u /vnother set v;ill bo sent 
v;ith the Credential application to the State Department of 
Educatio , and the third set v;ill be retained in the CIP files. 

In the Graduate Division application instructions, you VJill 
find labels for the various colleges cUid/or universities that 
you send to for transcripts. D o not use these la be ls, a?* they 
are addressed to the Graduate Division, 'instead, clearly 
instruct the registrar to whom you have written to send th,e 
transcripts to the CIP office. Use the CIP la bels enclosed. 

Letters of Reconny ndati on ; Do not use the letter of 
recoKUiKuidation foj-Ffrr provTded in the printed phamphlet* 
Letters of recommendation are required to complete a CIP 
application. But, use the forms parov Ided by the Office of 
Education<?l Career Services, Persons asked to i">rovidc letters 
should be clearly instructed to return the letters to the CIP 
office in the self addressed return envelopes provided. 



* 



To Rcgictirar: 

Please attach thl.-s label to tlic olficial transcript of my • 
record to be forwarded to: 

Director, 

Cooperative Intnrnchip Prograia 
4Gl'iB To-lnvm Hall 
Univcrs.U-y of California, 
Berkeley, California 94720 

in .upport o£ .»y «ppl.5o««on £or aa.is.ion <-.o tlVtS... Tha,.'.: you. 
Date : Nano = --^^ flTd dTo— 



To Registrar: 

Plcace attach thir. label to the official transcript of my 
record to be forv.'arcled to: 

Director, 

Cooperative Internship Program 
4615IJ ToT.wan Hall • 
University of California, 
* Berkeley, California 94720 

in support oC ™y application for admission to the CTP. Thank you. 

YiziXQ. • Name \ . -~ — " 

Family Wame First Name Middle 
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Cooperative IntGnujli.ip Proyr.na '70- '71 



APPLIC A^;iON_ Tiljj^ j:jfn>Aj^^ or EDUCATIO?s\ G PJ\ WhT EDI V T r J Q]] 
'Unlvcxr.>Tly ol; CaJX/brnia, BcTrJ^eicy * 



.^L^i!fl^Vll?_r^9i';^ The Gracluato Pecord 

Exaininatidn i'rriWi' recjuirod'* to' complete the CIP application, 
Ilov^cvcr, if you are cjoing to bo cipplyincj for adminrsion to 
a Master's px^ograin ajid you liave not taken the exauiinatiou , 
you may be required to do rso. 

}lIP}2f.^'::^l^lJl^J^^ the space provided for 

tJiirj entry^'on u7c cippUcatioirCorm , v;r5 l:o ' "Ikiucat i.on . " IT 
you V7i]l be concurroiitly enrolled in anotlier Un.ivc-r.oii:y of 
California, Dorkoloy dopartj^iont^ you v.>i}l have to petiiioii 
to ixclcx a nu^jor. If you hive cor.ipleted graduate v.'orlc in 
anollicr Dcpartjaent^ and arc applying f or\ 3:ead:air>r.ion to the 
Graduate U.ivir;ion, Unnversity of California, you will be 
cJianging your raajor for tlio quarter in \vhlc)i you arc onrol.lod 
in Education. 

*^^?_j:^''-'L?iVl,5i-V,. ^/.^}rP9'-Jr/ '^-"^^ r.pac-:i px^ovided for tlie 

applicant's GYateLuniro^^^^ it is only jiecoGsary to 

v;rite : 

To enter the Cooperative Intc'-nsliip Progriira 
for comnmnity college instructorr-^ / course v;ork 
only. 

5£;iI£^.?„.^£.^H^!]!^^ li*^ this space, indicate 

that the Crcu:-jntial you "seek is: 

Junior Collcgi Teaching Credential ' 



REMINDER: TIME IS A PROBLEM I May 15, 19 70 IS THE DE7\DLJNE, 
SO 1«::TURN MATEJ^IALS Aim SEND FOR TlUvWSCJ^TPTS , LETTE}>vS AND THE 
LIKE AS SOON AS P0SS113LE, 



Coopci^-itivc Internship Program '70- '71 



Ordinarily, tlic services of the Office of Ec3ucational^^ 
Career Services are restricted to students and alun.ni of UCB, 
Hov;evc;r, by 5;pocic\l arranrjeraent , these facilitiorj are also 
available to persons accepted to the CIP* 

TJie onclor.ed forn;s from tliat office are an .irii-ortant 
part of y^ur C3P applicat;.on. They v;ill be sent Lo colleges 
which e>:pr.':ss an inLore-it in yon as a prospective :hitern 
Teacher, and constitulo so3m;thIng of an introductfon of yon 
to tho5;e colleges. Also, if you are fully accepled into tli- 
CIP (^ncludinq b(i L)iq hired by a college as an intern), these 
papers will bo the beginnings of a pcrp\a)v>nt placement fxle, 
available for your use as you looh for nc-.w positions, 

OVo notes: 

1, Please be sure that all materials aro 
returned to tlio CIP office ^ not^ to the 
Office of }Jdueatlonal Ca;-(-cr Servic'^s* 
V?o v:ill make sure tlio foDr.s reach the 
app rop r i a te p 1 a ce s • 

2, Time is of the essence: it is imporLant 
that you request reference letters cis soon 
as possible. 

The forins thcit make up the O.E.C.S^ packet aare: 

1. Letters of recom:riondation (3) 

2. Personal Data Fo?nn 

3. Summary Card 

4. Use of Confidential Information Statement 

5 . Miscellaneous; Adrainistrative Instructions 

for Comnunity College (OC) Placement Candidates , 
prepared as general advice by Mr. Tom Phair, 
Junior College PJacemenL Advisor/ m.ap of 
community colleges, and directory of comsnunity 
college administration personnel. 
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Caliibrhia DoparLiaont of 'J^ciucfiuxon " 



CtP* .interns arc employed undor the provifjion5j of an 
intornship crcdcn t-.ial. Doioro tlia pro:.]vc:oLj.\^a inter)) can be 
cmployocl, the roquireinojits for thin credential muj>t bo 
satisfied. Note, thouyli, that thin appl.i cation ifj not, includocl 
in tlK' application packet. It V7ill be sent to only thQ.se 
candiciatcs sclcct'.'d for the roster* 

7vll applicant.^.; .shot?]d know vv»hat this credential apjvli cation 
v/ill require. It i.s a California Dopartiaont of Education foriii; 
and arequircG: 

1. 

2. 



Fingerprint cards 

A health examination form (coiapleted cind signed 
by a physician) 

3« A set of official transcripLs 

4, Application fee of $^0,00 

5. ror«;onal information, including cjuc^itions relotod 
to "Pror:esf;ional Conduct," ( < <ici::ijoilo reproduced 

from the credential applinau^oo belov.") . 



\ *-iU€t\ Coiuhicf. JMPOilTANT ' — Hodi ;ikii zuA v.onnen mvtzt nn-rwiv all qtiCii-o.i^ \r; i*!?.cm£ "X" in jnopcr cc!um:i. 
. .iswor niusc be c?:p!ai;..J Ai!!)*, using an c;-.tra tljcct., 

you ever Jiad a dipl^M 2, crcdt-nt!?!, or ccitiHcatr, dciiic.1, rcioLcd, or su^pcid^d? . • . ^ 

}!3vc >ou ever failed or rcfuvcd to fidfiH a uMtrsci of tmployiac cutcrrd into l y you with any icloj d^siiict? 

}U\c )ou ever left the service of any *choo1 diiul-t vhlmm tlif tonscnt of i!ie A«r?tin'^m?eni 01 ilc t.oicrnJrg l ond of *y.-h diur^i? . . 

d. Ih\£r )cu ever ken fotmd j;uiliy of intnioral €Oid.ict or dbniusvJ fro;n ?iiy icacljin.-: ronltion for imnijr;! or iinproA^MOiiil conduct or for 
unfitness for *cr\}cc? • . • , 

Have you ever found ^mhy of or disnii.ivd from ?ny tcacJilnit ptisiiion ff.f perils: tr.t dcfnucc of o; refusal to cl»cy lite hws rcfiu^atinj 

the duiick of person* Kf\In£ ii\ titc puMio tzhool tysitm? . , . , * ^ ^ 

.Have you ever (I) forfcitcJ ball, or been (2) ant -.led, or (» convicted, or (-1) i^Cii, or (J) jailed, or (C) phud on pro^^rtlon for any 
violation of law oilier than minor traffic oflfcnves? (I£ any of these cvi'nts lus occiiircd, thn qiacnion mii.i be an^wcnd regardltjs 

of subsequent court aclion undor Pcn^l Code Section J 203,4 resulting in dlnnlssal or *V\jn'iu;eincnt.") 

Hj\c you liaJ military scivlcc? If yej, stati; t>|>c of d.4charj.c: 

If other than Itonor.tUe di\ch.''i'j;C| CApUin full). 



Any 



! No 



Ajjrdavlt 

V (or JccUnc) vtiJcr pettal/y of perjury lhal fhc forcgohis /$ fnfc cud cot reef. 



a! tins.. 



.-diy of- 



19 , at City oL 



Si.»tc oL 



fSiGKATUKi: or Amm.icant 5. 



Applicants having concernn or question.^; regarding the • 
application for the internship credential f^hould contact the 
CIP office. A copy of this application v;ill be made available for 
GXcuiunation upon request. 
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Cooper J Lxvc J.n tornsh ip Progj-^Gia * 70-- ' 71 



A FIN7\IiH0TE 

l^ill admi£;sicn to the CIP Jnvolves t.v7o phancs. Durin.^r the 
first i)hcise, the appliccint \v0rkr3 priiriari3.y v,\lth the CIP otf.lce. 
An initial intorviov; inciy bo f ollo*";c:<*t by a £>ocond intorvxev7. 
Concurrently, tha applicant is aohod to couinlcte iipp.1 i.cation 
materialfi. VJhcn 0}>pl I cation matc-^rial:; have been rocolvcd, 
the CJP staff dovelopcs a rontf^r of r;omc thirty Candida cgs 
frora c^nionq the applicants. Thin roster is nuidci kno\/n to the 
coifi'P.nnity collcKjes of ?.^orthern Calitornia, An event };novm as 
•'Ccindidate's Introduction ]>ay" itJ Ll)a chief raeanr; foi' 
introducing tho rostcrcd candidaicri to an ariceuiblagc of 
colJecjc x'Ojprcsontativcs . 

The second phase i)vimaj:ily involves t!K' collogpc thoi?.r.elve 
Col.lecjon invite candadatcr. to campiiGerj for further interviews. 
Interviews at t):e collccjcis v;ill typically follov; paroceduros and 
criteria custoiv.ary at the col.'leye. Initiative, energy and 
steudfarit persistence aj c ncce^jsary at this phase. 

The CIP tJ^e hind of progrr.-u thrjt eoordinaton a nnmber 
of inr/uitutions and tlicir rv.-r.ourct c:'ch oT.v^hich, it, secn.s , 
has its rcquirenu.-nt.s by V7ay of a]>ji:i icdlifinf.:, f.on\\3 , and the, 
like. Wo recogniiio the burden tliat the np]j>.licant asrAVuc.^ 
as he getfj ijivolvod in putting it together, e^;pe,cially vjith 
the unavoidable pressure of time. Your diligence, and 
cooperation is necessary for the acliicvement of our ultima 
goal. . .V7hich is to facilitate the placement of outstanding 
instructors where they are needed. 



to 
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APPENDIX 



COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
STAFF 
1370-1971 



John Beverly 

Chairman, Ethnic Studies Department 
San Joaquin Delta College 
Stockton, Cal if ornia 



Consul tant 
Area Special ist 



Steven A. Brov/n 



Associate Director 



Chester IL Case 



Di rector 



Phoebe Graubard 



Secretary 



Edward Hay 

Chairman, Physical Science and 

Math Division 
De Anza Col lege 
Cupertino, Cal if ornia 



Consul tant 
Area Special ist 



Donald J» Peterson 
Instructor, English Department 
City College of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 



Consul tant 
Area Specialist 



c 



£• Paul Will iams 
Director of Ethnic Studies 
Mills Col lege 
Oakland, Cal ifornia 



Consul tant 
Area Special ist 
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APPENDIX D 

List of Experienced Faculty Members, With College and Intern 
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Publicity Materials 
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FAtU'ICirAriTS 




IHAGh; 11 


TII 


Pre-8ervice 
Aiir^ust 17 --^8, 1970 


Incoxnchip 
First B'jner.tor 


Re:jidency 
Second Ser^ ster 


1. Interns 


Tv/0 week p-ro- service 
Institute at Derkpley 
(Full tLae, Housirjg 
available) 


Teaching 3/5 load 

On campus stuflies & devel- 
opment of teaching materials 
and methods 


Teach 

Cont Inimtion of 
studies and ^ 
development ^ 


2. r.fa.stex* 

Instructors 


One week pre -service 
Institute at Berkeley 
(Pull timo. Housing 
available) 


Supervision of intern and 
collaboration in develop- 
ment of methods and 
materials 


Continuing 
collaboration 
with intern 



Interns, 
Master Instruc- 
tors, other 
Faculty and 
Staff 



On-going program of one day 
setninars and/or workshops on 
topics related to instruction, 
student characteristics, and 
other concerns. 



Cooperative Internship Program 
U6l5^ Tolman Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, Califorria 9^1720 
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APPENDIX Qi 
Materials for the December 12 Meeting 
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NOVEMBER 2^ PLA^iNlk'G SESSION 



TIME: Tuesdoy, Novcn^ber 2h , 1:00 pm to 3:30 pm 

PLACE: Mendocino Room, 5527 Tolman Hall, U.C.B. 

PURPOSE: Plan Structure and Content for Dec. 12, 1S70 Intern Meeting 

PEOPLE: John Beverly Bob Hicl<erson Carole V/ard 

Steve Brown Gordon Keller Paul V/illiams 

Chet Case Sandy Parry 

Sandy Hay Don Peterson 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS: 



Drive right up to the V/est Gale where the 
guard will have your name on the "let- in'* list, 
and park on campus. (See enclosed ir^ap for 
the lot with the likeliest chance of getting a 
place) . 



( 
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COMMENTS 

In planning for a Saturday meeting, this problen inevitably arises; 
should the session be structured or unstructured? ^'Structured'* 
meaning an agenda vnth announced topics, a theme, perhaps, and an 
emphasis on close analysis, information and problem solving. 
'^Unstructured'* meaning a fluid meeting, perhaps with an announced 
theme, but with a flexible agenda susceptible to bending vnlh the 
impulse of the discussion as it takes form from the interaction 
of the participants. ("Unstructured" is a misnomer; there is 
never an absence of structure in group interaction). Each format 
has excellent applications and can be very productive. 

To make this planning dilemma concrete, interns in the past have 
^ been divided on the question of structure vs non structured. Some 

^ interns v/anted to use the session for v/hat has been characterized 

as "nuts and bolts sessions" (structured) dealing with the more 
practical applied aspects of teaching. Others preferred the more 
gut-level "issues and problems" sessions (unstructured) dealing 
with feelings, commitments, emotions. I expect we v;ould find a 
similar tendency with this year's group. So, our task will be to 
shape the session one way or the other, or invent a synthesis. Not 
an easy task, but a manageable one. Therefore, I propose that each 
ca-ne with sane notions in respect to the following: 

1) v/here to meet (an easy one, but remember, 
there has to be lunch facilities) 

2) salient topics (content) 

3) format (structure) 

k) a viev/point on what the session should accomplish 

c ■ ' 
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prxOPOSAL FOR DECEMBER 12 r^EETlNG - A TOPIC CEMTERED STRUCTURES FOVAM 



PROGRAM 

9:00 9;30 Coffee; Social i:^.ing , Progrcri) InfonT.ation 
9;30 - 12:30 Concurrent Sessions I 



Behavioral Objectives 


Behaviorol CbjectiviS ■ 

! 
t 


Test Construct ion S 
Eva luat ion 


Test Construction o i 
Evaluation j 


Video Taping S 
Playback 


Video Taping S 
Playback 


Lunch 

Concurrent Sessions 11 

1 --^O - RtOO 3:00 - A:30 


Discussion Techniques 


! 

Discussion Technicjasj 


^totivating Students 


1 

Motivating Students ! 

1 
« 


V ideo Taping S 
Playback 


1 

Video Taping & 
Playback 

i 



A 
6 



ki30 - 5;00 Reconvene in large group: Business & Planning 



Notes on the Proposal 



1. V/ilh this kind of format, an individual could select four 
1 1/2 hour sessions. 

2. One of the CIP staff plus a co-facilitator (intern, E.F., 
ex-tern, or other resource person) would convene their 
session twice, and could then float. 

3« Interns could be offered a variety of tooics on a pre- 

session mail ballot, each voting for four topics, the six 
topics receiving the most votes would be planned for. 

Once the topics have been selected, printed materials can 
be ma i 1 ed out . 

5. This format is pretty much structured 



This format is offered as a starter suggestion. It can be 
adopted, modified or aborted. I think it has some advantages, 
but does leave unmet the frequently expressed need to get into 
a more free-form interactive session* Maybe it needs less 
structure? More? 

What are your suggestions? 



Ian 



UNIYEIISITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 




SANTA I;AII!JAIL\ • SWi'A CIMIZ 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 



December 1, 1970 



Dear All : 

I hope that you all had a good holiday, and that getting back to 
classes and students wasn't too much like returning to work*.. 

The planning group for the next seminar (Saturday, December 12) 
met on Tuesday, and put together what looks to be a most interesting 
session, Ke will be meeting at my house, which is about one 
minute from the Eastshore Freeway in Albany, from 9:00 am until 
approximately 5:00 pm. 

The attached map will help you find the place, and the schedule will 
give some idea of what concerns seem to be uppermost in interns 
minds at present. Also attached is a packet of thought questions, 
which may serve to stimulate your thinking about some specifics. 



Lunch, as always, will be dutch treat. We are going to arrange in 
advance for some wide-choice catering, and will put that together 
with you first thing on the 12th. I expect it will run about 
$2.00 apiece. 

I hope that you have already scheduled our next visit to your 
classes; if all goes well, we will see everyone before the 12th. 
At any rate, we^ll see you in two weeks. 



Peace. 
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I. Motivating Students 

1. U7iat about the "careless" student? 

2. l\Tiat is the instructor's responsibility? 

3. When the student cries "make it relevant" what is he asking? 

4. Can an instructor flunk a friend? 

5. How docs environment affect your teaching? 

6. How do you know where your students are and where they are 
going? Is motivation focusing on who the student is - get 
him to focus on who he is? 

II* Test Construction 

1. Levels of questions 

2. Avoiding ambiguity 

3. Weighting items 

4. What^s a passing grade 

III* Discussion Techniques 

1. Planning 

2. WTiat kills discussion 

3. What makes them go 

4. Mixed messages - divergent expectations, convergent questions 

- Videotape - 

- What teaching maxims have we violated or ignored? - 
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PM 



A. Classroom Structure^ How Much, What Kind? 

1. Is it better to be structur^u or non-structured? 

2. Is it true that the "structured teacher" is a better teacher? 

3. Should a teacher be sti^uctured at all times and in all environments? 



B. The Authoritative vs. Au thorita rian I ns tructor 
1» UTiich type are you? 

2. Are you having problems with control of classroom dynamics? 

3. Might you be an authoritarian but sec yourself authoritative 
instructor? 

4. Do you become arbitrary in dealing with challenges from students? 

5. Do you elicit student comments and question but get little or none? 

6. Are you able to openly admit to your students that you have made 
made a mistake? 
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PM 



IVhen Do You Write Off Your Students 

!• Is there a point beyond which a teacher cannot be expected 
to go with a student? 

2. IVhat is that point - how would you go about establishing 
this limit for yourself? 

3. How can you get a handle on what is the nature of ray 
commitrAent (to teaching? to myself? to"the movement?") - 
what does the question mean to you? 

4. Can this commitment be standardized for other teachers, 
given similar situations/institutions? 



Campus Relations 

1. IsTio do you relate to on campus? hTiy? (or how many people do 
you know on campus?) 

2. Who do you have difficulty relating to on campus? IVhy? 

3. Do you feel a part of activities on campus? Should you be? 
or How do you fit in on campus? Do you fit in? IvTiere? 

4. What is your role on campus? Is it too limited? Or are you 
spreading yourself too thin? 

5. IVhat are your priorities? Arc they what you want them to be? 

6. How do you relate to your students outside of the classroom? 



Motivating- 
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PROPOSAL F OR DHCHMULR 12 MEETIN G - A TOPIC CLN'TERrP STRUCTURHD FORM\T 

PROGRAM 

9:00 - 9:30 Coffee; Socializing, Program Information 
9:30 -12 ;00 Concurrent Sessions I 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



9:30 - 10:15 



10:45 - 12:00 



Motivating Students 



Test Construction 5 Evaluation 



Discussion Techniques 



Video Taping and Playback 



12:30 - 2:00 Lunch 
2:00 - 4:00 Concurrent Sessions II 



A. 

B. 

C. 
D. 



2:00 - 3:00 



3:00 - 4:00 



Classroom Structure; How l^luch, 
What Kind? 



Authoritative vs Authoritarian 
Instructor 



When do you Write off your Students 



Relating to the College 
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4:00 - 5:00 Reconvene in large group for assessment § planning 
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APPENDIX H 



Material for the Pajaro Dunes Workshop/Semijiar in 
Faculty Development 
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APPENDIX H 



Materials for the Pajai-o Dunes Workshop 
December 18, 19, 20 
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PAJAIIO m\V.S IVOilKSllOP ON 1-ACULTY DEVtLOPMK.NT 
December 18, 19, 20, 1970 



WHY A PA.)ARO DUNES h'OUKSHOP 

'I 

The Pajaro Dunes Workshop on Faculty Development is being convened 
and sponsored by the Cooperative Internship Program (CIP), a 
University of California based program, funded by the U,S,0,E, 
under the provisions of the Education Professions Development Act, 
In convening the workshop, the CIP is extending its concern for th€^ 
preparation of new instructors to merge with the larger, more 
generalized concern of faculty development, broadly conceived. 

Faculty development is to be a very large preoccupation for the 
community colleges of the 1970*s, if the shape of emergent trends 
are being read accurately. Further, faculty developnient is going 
to be everybody's business, with the faculty members in the forefront. 
Needed will be fresh new approaches • 

In working with numerous colleges, the CIP staff has become 
increasingly aware of the unique resource that exists in the persons 
of the Experienced Faculty (EFs) who have been such an integral part 
of the preparation of interns. It seemed most promising to engage 
the problem of faculty development by setting up an occasion where 
the EFs and others with experience and concern for faculty development 
could get together to first, pool their experiences, analyses, insights 
and visions and then, to stretch their minds in the invention of a 
model (or models) for development of faculty, new and experienced, 
that would go beyond what now exists in the name of faculty development. 



( 
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WIAT IS TO BH THE OUTCOMl; OF THH WORKSHOP? 



The specific outcome of the workshop is to be a well developed, 
concrete model (s) for the development of community college 
faculty, new and experienced. The model (s) will represent 
the s)Tithesized thinking of the workshop participants. The 
document setting forth the model (s) will be forwarded to the 
U.S.O.E., and the widest possible dissemination will be sought. 



JvHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE WORKSHOP? 



Participants at the workshop will come from a diversity of colleges, 
backgrounds, teaching areas, and experiences. Largely, the 
participants will have been EFs in the years 1969-70 and 1970-71. 
It is expected that there will be a brisk competition among viewpoints. 

Everyone participating is a consultant. 

Everyone participating is an expert. 

(See the enclosed roster). 
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HOW WILL THE IVOr.KSliOP BO ORC-VN'IZED? 



This chart depicts the time blocks and sequence of activities for the workshop: 



FRIDAY 


SATURDAY . SUNIUY 


AM 

/ 

1 


7:30 - 8:30: Breakfast 

9:00 - 12:00: Session 11- 
Team Session on Model 
bevelopiiient 

Purpose: Analysis of 
Problem, Broad Out- 
line of Model (s) 


7:30 - 8:30: Breakfast 

9:00-12:00: Session IV - 
Meet ill oT the Whole 

Purpose: Analysis of 
Model (s) 

Target : Synthesis, 
Conclusions 


4:30 - S:?n: Registration 
House If35 

PM 

5:30 - 6:30: Social 
Occasion 

6:30 - 7:30: Dinner 


12:30 - 1:30: Lunch 

2:00 - 5:30: Session Ill- 
Team Session on Model 
Development 

Purpose: Preparation 
of Written Draft of 
Model (s) 

6:30 - 7:30: Dinner 


12:30 - 1:30: Lunch 

ADJOURNMENT 


8:00 - 10:00: Session I - 
Meeting of the IVhole 

Purpose : Overview, 
[TVE^ Definition of the 

Problem, Organization 


OPEN 
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Comnients on Organization: 

From the large group, three teajiis will be formed. Once the task of 
the; workshop has been defined, and a general exploratory discussion 
has been held in Session I, the teams will go their separate ways 
to work by their own routes toward the common goal, which is to come 
up with the model (s) by the end of Session III (Saturday afternoon) • 
The teams will not be "leaderless'', inasmuch as CIP staff members will 
facilitate the procedings of each team. However, each team will be 
encouraged to devise its own strategy for achieving the stated goal. 

Participant Roles: 

There will be no lecturers and there will be no audiences. Participants 
will contribute what and when they can. Each participant is an expert, 
on the basis of his o\m experience. No one is in the role of the 
expert employed to lay out a preconceived master scheme. There is no 
hidden agenda. 

Participants will be coiing in from their ovm experiential framework. 
Because of the diversity among the participants, it will be useful to 
achieve some initial common ground by asking everyone to reflect on 
the following questions, which will be considered at Session I: 
(The list is open ended). 

!• Wliat are the needs of the new instructor? 
• 2. Is there a "life cycle" for the experienced instructor? 

3. What are the "mental health" needs of instructors? 

4. ^ How do instructors learn about learning? 

5. Hew are instructors evaluated and on the basis of what criteria? 
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Participant Roles^ cont,; 



6. Who should/could administer a program in faculty development? 

7. Kliat docs the college expect from an instructor? 

8. Among new instructors, is there differential treatment accorded 

on the basis of sex, age, race and/or ethnicity? 

9. Is the work of the instructor changing? 

10. Mio is involved in the hiring of the new instructor, and on 

the basis of what criteria? 

11, Relative to other college programs, what is the priority of 

faculty development programs in terms of claims on the 
resources of the colleges? 



IVHAT IS MEANT BY FACULTY DEVELG/'MBNT? 

There is no consensus as to the meaning of the term, facu lty 
development s Some of the possible meanings are embodied in the * 
articles enclosed here. Some of the meanings conventionally 
attached to the term are hopelessly archaic, such as the "course work= 
credent ial=preparation*> concept, or the •'opening of school institute" 
concept . 



It would seem, though, that faculty development must be construed 
broadly, as it has to do with nothing less than the growth of an 
individual and his multiple functions as an instructor, a scholar, 
a counselor, and certainly, as a human being. A faculty development 
program must be multi-faceted, because people are thus. A faculty 
development program must be a long range program, because people and 
their jobs change. 



r 
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V/HAT SHOULD A MODEL INCLUDB? 

The general rule is that a model, when written out, should be 
readily comprehensible to a person reasonably knowledgeable in 
the field, but who has had no part in its writing. To achieve 
this kind of comprehensibility, a model might include: 

1. Statement of objectives 

2. A preamble, or prologue 

3. A schematic, flow chart, or some variety of graphic showing 

the phases, sequences, and their relationships 

4. Policy statements 

5. Process statements 

6. Estimates of costs in time, money, personnel 

7. Assessment procedures 

8. Evaluation procedurjes 

9. Role definitions 

10, Organizational basis, eg*, in-house, intra-district, 

consortium, "institute" 

11. Rationale, or theoretical foundations 
Constraints : 

In developing the model, the following should be kept in mind: 

1. The model should be exportable 

2. The model should be comprehensive 

3. The model should be realistic and unrealistic at the same time, 

that is, it should bear the prospects for practical success, 
yet it should not be unduly compromised by the specific 
obstacles potent in the present, but susceptible to change* 
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Cooperative Internship Pro<]raKi 
Pajaro Dunes IVcckcjid 
Decojiiber 18-20, 1970 



ROSTOP^ 



NAME 

Mrs. Marcia Aron 
John Beverly 
Steven A. BrowTi 
Henry Bryant 
Charles Brydon 
Chester Case 
James Coleman 
Charles Collins 
Ernest Crutchfield 
George Dabney 
John Duinitru 
Robert Fellman 



COLLEGli 
City College San Francisco 

Laney College 

Univ. of California, Berkeley 
Laney College 

Univ. of California, Berkeley 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 
Laney College 

Univ. of California, Berkeley 
Laney College 
De Anza College 
Foothill College 
Foothill College 



COLLEGB ADDRESS 

50 Phelan Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94112 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

5633 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, Ca. 94720 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

4615 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 

5633 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, Ca. 94720 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

4623 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, Ca. 94720 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94720 

21250 Stevens Creek Blvd. 
Cupertino, Ca. 95014 

12345 El Monte Rd. 

Los Altos Hills, Ca. 94022 

12345 El Monte Rd. 

Los Altos Hills, Ca. 94022 
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NAME 

Robert Frickc 
Michael Fur ay 
Leon Ginsberg 
Walter Gottlund 
Mrs. Carol Johnson 
Robert C. Johnson 
^ John Lee 

Lew Lev in son 
Neil McCallum 
Raymond Oliva 
Joe Patrick 
Irvin Roth 
William Schoon 
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Cooperativ 
Pajaro Uun 
December 1 

ROSTHR 

COLinGH 
West Valley College 

Lancy College 

Laney College 

Yuba College 

Diablo Valley College 

City College San Francisco 

Laney College 

Laney College 

Ohlone College 

Sierra College 

Diablo Valley College 

Foothill College 

City College San Francisco 



Internship Program 
s Weekend 
-20, 3970 



COLLnni] ADDRESS 

44 r:ast Latiii)cr Ave, 
Campbell, Ca. 95008 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca, 94606 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

Bealt; Rd. at Linda Ave. 
Marysville, Ca. 95901 

321 Golf Club Rd. 
Pleasant Hill, Ca. 94523 

50 Phelan Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94112 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

650 Washington Blvd. 
Fremont, Ca. 94537 

5000 Rocklin Road 
Rocklin, Ca. 95677 

321 Golf Club Rd. 
Pleasant Hill, Ca. 94525 

12345 El Monte Rd. 

Los Altos Hills, Ca. 940:: 

50 Phelan Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca, 94122 
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Cocpoi^ativc Internship Program 
Pajaro Duiios I'.'eekcnd 
December 18-20, 1970 



ROSTER 



NAf^lE 

Harold Seger 
James Seguin 
Fred Sims 
Williajn Snyder 
Dale Tillery 
Peter Varcados 
Leonard IVashington 
Paul Williams 
John Carhart 



COLLEGE 



Univ. of California, Berkeley 



City College San Francisco 



Chabot College 



Lancy College 



Univ. of California, Berkeley 



Cabri llo College 



San Jose City College 



Chabot College 



Contra Costa J.C. District 



COLLECH ADDRESS 

4615 Toliaan Hall 
Berkeley, Ca. 94720 

50 Phelan Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94112 

25555 Hesperian Blvd. 
Hay^vard, Ca. 94545 . 

1001 3rd Ave. 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 

4621 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, Ca. 94720 

6500 Sequel Dr. 
Aptos, Ca. 95003 

T'OO Moorpark Ave, 
San Jose, Ca. 95114 

25555 Hesperian Blvd. 
Hay ward, Ca. 94545 

1005 Escobar Street 
Martinez, Ca. 94553 




COOPERATIVE I in C RliSH i P PROGRAM 
STAFF 
1970-1971 



John Beverly 

Chairman, Llhnic Studies Deportment 
San Joaquin Delta College 
Stockton , Cd 1 i f orn i a 



Cc isuUant 
Area Special ist 



Steven A. Bro\/n 



Associate Director 



Chester H. Case 



Di rector 



Phoebe Graubord 



Secretary 



Edward Hay 

Chairrnon, Physical Science and 

Hath Division 
De Anza Col lege 
Cupertino, California 



Consul tant 
Area Special ist 



Donald J. Peterson 
Instructor, English Department 
City College of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 



Consul tant 
Area Specia 1 ist 



E. Paul Will iams 
Director of Ethnic Studies 
Mills Col lege 
Oakland^ Cal ifornia 



Consultant 
Area Special ist 
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APPENDIX D 



Notes Toward a Model for Programs in Faculty Development 



I 

r 

NOTES TOWARD A MODEL FOR PROGRAMS IN FACULTY DEV2L0PfffiIiT 



Generalizations ; 

1. All teachers are new teachers 

2* Important aspects of teaching can be learned 

3* Significant ingredients in the process by which a person 
learns to be a facility member are socialization and acculturation. 
These processes can be put to the service of faculty development, 
or can inhibit the development of desired competencies and 
attitudes 

k. Each individual relates to the processes of profession- 
alti&ation from his own frame of reference 

5« Faculty, in some organizational form, should be in charge 
of the developmental program, direct it and evsiluate it 

6* Shared experience, as in small group settings, can increase 
self-awareness and contribute to the learning process 

7. Resources do exist and can be organized in a manner that 
maiximizes faculty development programs. 



Possible Ingredients (in no particular order) 

1. Faculty to faculty colloquia; faculty offer courses for 
faculty, of variable length, on variable topics 

2. Simultaneous clusters: "teams" of instructors rotating in 
a cluster of courses, working together 

3. Administrators and instructors rotate in and out of admin- , 
istrative roles on a regular basis 

h. Released (euphemism: assigned time) time for focus on 
curriculum development 

5, Projects to develop faculty sensitivity to students, their 
characteristics ani needs 

6. Sub-group programs, e^g., departmental. Pairing of instructors, 
new and old, review of policies, regular meetings, some unstructured 
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7. Seminar-retreats of students, faculty; assign indi vidua?., 
instructors to groups of students., for long-term association 

8. Use sabbatical vacancies as floating FTS's reserved for 
interns 

9. Regular faculty hours, unstructured 

10. Video taping of class sessions 

11. Departmental open house 

12. A month of per-service activities, with pay 

13. Workshops, clinics 

lU. Management of the initial assi£r,nKients of nev instructors 
to reduce load and relieve overburdening with classes difficult 
to teach 
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Problems? Issues? 

1. Likely, many faculty members will resist development 
programs when the programs infringe on settled routines, are 
arbitrarily imposed, lack discernable purpo£;e and application, 
and are perceived as threatening. 

2. Development programs shoiild take place in a setting of 
educational reality. Some aspects of the program should be 
reserved for peer-group interaction, but students, teaching and 
learning, should be very much involved 

3. It is not known how the process of "becoming deadwood" 
happens, but it does occur. 

1*. Any program should (must) receive support from the admin- 
istration and faculty decision malcers in the form of resources 
and political support. 

5 The professional school concept is important, and it is 
useful to have a "third party" involved in faculty development 
(e.g., a person in a role relationship with the program participant 
which is not an authority, hiring-firing relationship), but 
the program should first and foremost be a college effort 
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NOTES TOWARD A MODEL FOR PROGRAMS IN FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



What should a com m unity collcfye be? 

A cojnmunity college must identifV coniinunlty needs, flr.^t, before It 
considers its allegiance to transfer procroins, etc. The resultant 
analysir, should determine the characteristics of the new facidty 
members to be scufiht. It is clear that there is such a vide variety 
of comunities that no one model of a college caii suffice. 

The community college must be a change agent and offer something 
for all segments of the community. 

Vocational education, for exajnple, vill have to respond to rapid 
changes in the community; educational programs should be designed 
to train students for broadly ranging abilities in basic skills, 
problem solving, and adaptability. Vocational education should be 
a vehicle for learning, rather than an end in itself. 

It is essential that colleges recognize that learning takes place 
in widely different situations and life styles. 

Faculty members needed to staff such an institution: 



Faculty members must accept direction derived from community needs 
and be committed to the philosophy of the college. Although the 
college expects faculty applicants to be competent in their academic 
discipline, the faculty member *s concern for and sensitivity to 
students is of higher priority. 

New instructors are to be selected on the basis of their past 
performance and enthusiasm for working with students in an environment 
where there is a committment to change as necessitated by the changing 
needs identified in the community. These instructors must have 
verbalized and demonstrated their .commitment to accept students 
where they are and help them further their objectives. This "contract'* 
derives primarily from the students' needs. Students are to be 
"moved" from where they are toward where they are going. The new 
instructors should be willing to participate in honest self-evaluation 
and critical evaluation from students and colleagues. The new 
instructor is eager to accept and participate in the challenge 
inherent in on institution committed to change and to creating new 
programs as the need is evidenced in the community. 



i 
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Orientation programs for new faculty 

The following disparate suggestions emerged from the group: 

1. Orientation programs are best delayed until after the class- 
room experience has l?egun and some sense of relevancy has developed. 
Faculty acceptance, howevei*, may veil be augmented by an unstmctured 
weekend between new faculty and a mixture of experienced faculty 

and administrators and students, 

2. Tiie traditional academic instructor must have contact with 
oatellite groups committed to the primary philosophy previously 
elaborated. Tlie honest evaluations of students, faculty and admin- 
istrators con elicit this recognition of need for revitalizing 
experienced faculty. If the traditional academician is not amenable 
to change, the least that must be achieved is to make students 
aware of this before or soon after matriculating in the community 
college. 

3* New faculty shotild meet with select groups of established 
faculty in an invitational off-campus group experience before the 
beginning of regular classes. 

U, Regardless of background or past teaching experience, new 
faculty should be involved in an orientation program that 
incorporates an "experienced faculty" member and a regular progrcm 
of meetings to discuss teaching experience, students, ciirriculum, etc* 

5. Co:nmunity involvement should be on as graphic a level as 
possible, e.g., being given released time to "discover" the community. 

6. Training should include teacher introduction to all aspecta * 
of the immediate community: for example, labor unions, the poor, 
minority groups, business, local high schools, neighborhoods, etc. 

7. The new faculty member should have an understanding of the 
particular college's philosophy — not what is in the catalogue, but 
what the reality of the the school is about. 

8* The new faculty needs someone to turn to for help (a buddy 
or a monthly meeting to discuss problems, new situations, etc.) 

9. There should be participation in an annual faculty meeting. 



Experienced facility? 



1. A program of regularized change must be built into the 
collegiate system—c.g., no faculty member should teach a particular 
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course more than three times. Teachers should be encouraged to 
develop cross disciplinaiy lines. 

2. Evaluation by faculty teams should be explored for iiTiprovement 
of instruction, not for administrative assessjuent. Student evaluation 
of faculty should also be encouraged. 

3. Faculty should be urged to take courses from other colleagues 
in disciplines outside their own particular field. 

U . The "cluster college" concept should be explored by faculty 
as a device to encourage reorganization. 

5. Periodic faculty forujus should be encouraged to discuss 
new methods of instruction, research and development. 

The life cycle of the faculty member 

A. Exhuberant insecurity 

B. Consolidation 

C. Plateau of stability 

D. Decadent maturation 



A QUIET INSTITUTION IS A dead INSTITUTION 



APPENDIX I 

John C. Fiedler, Evaluation of the 1969 Pre-Service Institute, CIP 
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Evaluation of the 1969 Prc-Gervico Institute 
for Beginning Instructors in 
Cormnanity CoIIccjcg, Conducted by 
the Cooporativc ifnternship ProcjraiTi, 
University of California, Berkeley 



i 



John C. Fiedler, Evaluator 



Noveiiiljer, 1969 
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Evaluallon of Lht^ .1969 ^!i^V^^^:^^l^' ^^^1 ? 

t'ha Coopcrr L i vo U) Loy\)t\h j_p Vrna ^'nur 
Uiiivoj^sity" hi Caiiioj./jla, Borj^L-i^y 



Intro r'luc L i on 

This in an evaluation of the pre-Gorvico institute 
conducted August 3 8-29, 19G9, as part of the Cooperative 
Internship Program for Nc\; Coianiunity College Instructors at 
the Univer:^ity of California, Berkeley, CIP is a coinbincd 
pre-"service/in-scrvice prograia for the preparation of nev; 
instructors. Designed to provide teacher training and 
in-dopth exposure to the coniraunity college sceiie for two v;eeks 
prior to the beginning of the fall term, and then teacher 
( development during the academic year, this prograia is funded 

under provisions of Title V-K, Education Professions Development 
Act (P.L, 90-35) . 

Up to tv;enty-five interns are selected for the program 
each year, selection requiring the follov/ing minimum requirements 
to be met: admission to the Graduate Division and the School 
of Education at the University; eligibility for a California 
state junior college internship credential? possession of a 
master *s degree or equivalent; or possession of a bachelor •s 
degree; enrollment in a graduate program with the expectation 
of completing a master •s degree by the end of the internship 
progiMm; having passed screening and application criteria of 
the C3P; meeting employment requirements of cooiDcrating comiaunity 
colleges; becoming employed by a community college; and being 
eligible for n federal stipend. 
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Kmj>loyocl for" a t)irco-fif Lhn tenciiJ.no load during t:ho 
first somr'r:ter, tlie interns receive an additional $75 per v^cck 
stipend a.s participants in the program* During the second 
seinc\*;;tor, their teaching aysigniionts are increased to four-fifths. 
Their finajicial siippOT*t then coiacis entirely froiu the employing 
institution . 

One important element of the program is that nc^; interns 
are teamed v;ith master instrucLors (also called "experienced 
faculty memlDers") froh\ the employing institutions. Beginning 
the second week of the pre-service institute, this relationship 
is designed to last tlie entire year, the experienced faculty 
members providing consultation and supervision as well as 
program planning and coordination. 

This program was jointly planned by experts in teacher 
training and community college education from the UJiiversity 
of California and a team of representatives from community 
colleges in northern California* One of its purposes is to 
serve certain critical employment needs of community colleges 
in the northern area of the state. Of particular concern to 
the planners also is the education of "educationally disadvantaged" 
Students. 



Research Proccduros for this Rep ort 

The data for evaluation v/ere gathered through a program 
of interviewing the interns, each interview lasting approximately 
( one hour. Interviewing took place at tlie college of the intern's 
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employment and included the follo\;iiuj nclioolr, : 



Cab3:illo Co3 Iccjo 
Chc-)bol- CcOlcuje 

City Colleger of Scin Francirico 
Collccje of i^cin lUiteo 
Contra Cc^sLa Collocjc 
De Ank:a ColJeyo 
Diablo VrlJoy Collocjc 
Foothill CollGCjc 



Hajrtnoll CoUeyc 
Laney Collcfj3 

MouL.rcy Pci:insula College 

Nai^a Collcfja 

Olilonc ColLccja 

San Jose City Colleye 

Sierra Collcga 

VvGCt Valley Col 3 ego 



Tv.'enty--onc of the tv.'onty-four inte3:ns enrolled in the prograin 
v;ere contacLcd during a total of seven days of interviev.^ing 
(September 24, Septeirtbcr 30 - October 2, October 6-8). The 
inte^rviev/ sessions v;ere tape recorded, and have subsequently 
been transcribed for purposes of analysis ♦ 

Prio3: to the evaluation tour, tv.'o days of meetings v/ere 
held for meiubcrs of the CIP team and the evaluator* During 
these meetings, mend^ers of the team and the evaluator discussed 
the purposes of the evaluation, began to develop questions of 
interest, sviggested interview protocols, and developed a plan 
of operation. Based upon suggestions made by the staff, the 
interviewer further* refined the questions to be used. The 
questions used during the inte^rview are the following: 

Goal s 

1. Could you tell me what were the goals of the CIP two- 
week institute? 

2. Do you thin): these goals were attained? VJhy? 

3. What revisions v;oii1d. you suggest in the program 
to better acliieve its goals? 

Structure 

4. Was the institute long enough to accomplish its 
purpose? What suggestions do you have eibout the lengtli? 




5. VJhat a)>out tho v;ay llj- tv;o v;oc)l:5 v7cro organized? 
Were tlic^y too sLrucl:ufou or porha)^ri not sLrucLured 
onoucjh? 

G, If the inrjl. italic had been p.lannou as a retreat where 
cvo.'yono lived in, v;oa3d it liavo been more effective,? 

Cur^ront Use of Ti,rne 



7. Frou v/liat I underr.tand, you rire carrying a threc- 
fiflh.s teachincj lo<id. What kindfi of thincjn arc you 
doing v;it)i your time as an intern? 

Master Teacher 



8. lias your relationship with your mcxster teacher been 
a helpiul one for you? 

9. For our guidance in the futvire, v;hat hinds of 
qualities do you think vje shouJd look for in a master 
teacher? 

Group I n t o r a c t iqn_ 

10. VJould you describe for me your imp^ressions of the 
i-elationship of the paarticipants to each other 
during the tv;o v;eeks? 

11* Do you think the group's interaction could have 
been better than it v;as? 

Video Tapin g 

12. Was the use of video tape in developing teaching styles 
helpful to you? How? 

13. What clianges should be )uade to make it more effective 
than it was? 

Staff nemljcr s 

14. \7ould you rsay that the staff members provided you v;ith 
sufficient help during the tv;o-v;eek institute? 

15. Did they provide a balanced point of view? 
Resoui 'ce P eople 

16. Did you benefit from listening to the two experts from 
the junior college field discusfiing their specialtieF;/? 

17. Should more have been included? What types? 
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18. V^hat do you reraeiabor uppermost about the tv;o-v;cck 
institute? 

19* Do you think attending the institute has really 

helped prepare you for teaching at a junior college? 
In what ways? 

20. Have some of your ideas about teaching been changed 
by the institute? How? 

21. What difficulties are you facing in teaching that you 
were not prepared for during the institute? 

Certain responses suggested additional questions which 
needed to be asked. And, although responses to questions 
occasionally wandered from the subject, the interns were allowed 
to develop the thoughts important to them at that particular 
moment • As a result r the evaluation occasionally yielded important 
data not originally anticipated. Nevertheless, the evaluator 
attempted to gain specific responses to each of the interviev; 
questions listed. 

It is important to note that this evaluation project 
provided both an opportunity to gather information regarding 
the two-week institute and an opportunity to see the interns 
functioning in a professional setting. 

An Impression of the Interns 

All interns who were visited appeared v/illing to cooperate 
in the evaluation procedure, and their responses seemed to 
^ be both candid and thoughtful. 

EbIc 15-^ 
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I. For puipor,'.-^ of hruviiy Lliclr backgroujiJ and certain 
chcircicl (/r ir^r. i.cs will bo outlanecl. 

A* Ago r.w.ijc: frcni ceirly txjontics to mid- thirties 
B. Racial and cUlmic iaa]:c-up: 

4 *- ATaorica]i:j of liatin dvj.':cent 
10 - blacks (2 Africans) 
_7 - wliitcjs 

21 Total 
TGacliiny areas: 

1 - Art 

2 - Guiuanc-.i, Coujiso] incj, Collecjo Readiness Program 
9 - Ethnic SLudicG (e.g., niacJc Literature, 

Me::ican"/V\or Loan liictory, Psychology of Ethnic 
MinoritJer>, Atro-Aiiier: can ilif^cory, African 
Civilization) 

3 - I'lxperij.iental College (includes Counseling) 
3 - MaLhcuiatic53 and Scionco 

( 3 - Social Science (e,g., U» S. History, 

^ Govcrniricn t, Socio] ogy) 

21 Total 

D. Educational background: 

The interns range from having just received 
the bachelor's degree to having completed the 
master's degree. 

E. Previous teaching experience: 

Most interns have not taught previously. 
Those who have taught have either elementary 
or secondary school experience, or have tutored 
and coun:;eled in various inner--city projects, 
A couple have just coiapleted schooling and have 
^ no work oxperjcnce, except as graduate assistants 

wliil(> attending schooK 
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II. ObF.orvable personal.! Ly ch:\ractcr ict.lcs; : 

Tlic intorns apujarccl to be sip-tilar x.i a nurober 
of o];r,ervablc ( ircialo^' i/fitics : n^ost wero open, 
app r o a cli al ) 1 o , i ii L e 1 1 ? g cm 1 1. , p a t i ( : ?-) t , f i: i c n cl I y , 
cmoLtona] , and sconod to exude an air of youth- 
fuljicnr? and vitality. 
III. Inst ructo r- in s ti tu t Ion a 1 " f i t : 

VUth perhap55 t\:o exceptions; , most seem to be 

s 

adjusting to their nev; rc»lcfi satisfactorily, are 
beino accepted by 'their colleagues, and are being 
actively sought out by thjir stuf^cnts. In tho tv;o 
exceptions, both feel tiicir colleagues are aloof 
and seen unwilling to bo helpful. As a result, they 
feel isolated, lonely, and admit to being dependent 
upon emotional and professional support from mci^crs 
of the, CIP staff. One is Mexican-American; the 
other is from Engla3id. Neither, by the v/ay, is 
being avoided by his students. 

In another instance, although the faculty is 
v;arm and friendly, some laembers have demonstrated 
what are described as racist attitudes, upsetting 
and offending che new faculty mciiiber. This person 
has also encountered problems in renting an apartment 
because of her race. 
^ IV, Attitude toward teaching: 

Almost uniformly, the interns seem eager, 
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! stronuly »K.t-;.val-ed to do a goocl jol. of toachtny, and 

dedicated to the. concept that U.c tec.clicr can bo an 
acjont o: clK:ncjo (this latter concept being particularly 
noticeable in convorr^ati onr, v^ith a nu.abcr of. interns). 

llany arc. uniny innovative approaches to teaching; 
one, for exair.ple, nr.cs a tape recorder to mal;e 
co!;v,)-:-)its to students regarding their theme 
papers; and another is uBMig role-pl-iying in class 
to dramatize the emotional iir.pact of slave trading 
upon the black man (v.'hites taking the part of slaves 
and blacks taking the part of slaveowners) . These 
interns feel the in::titvile gave theirs the courage to 
try new metliods. In addition, the interns seera 
' strongly concerned with the impact of their teaching, 

continually questioning their .objectives, evaluating 
the questions they ask in class, carefully examining 
their test questions for the type of learning they 
v/ish to measure. 

Those who were interviewed seem to believe in 
the philosophical concepts underlying the comunity 
college movement and generally tend to accept 
their respective ro3os within this movement. 

The interns generally believe that a good 
instructor must also be a counselor, and seem to 
be putting this belief into practice. Many of them 
{ convey a sense of total immersion in their new jobs 
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and find it di^hcarLcniny to f.'nd that aeiiLor 
' facu.1 ty meiiibcr.s oftori do uot po.'.:<:n:;ri tlu, sauio 

dooroc of dodi cation thf:y hold. 

'J'llC _In t. C TV. _^ ' A' UP. t£_ C tj > 

I. The Goo.lr, of Lhc l^rc^iMU. 

The interns appc-o red to uadorntand the nature of the 
goals of the pre -service institute, llov.-ever^ each one pi^rceived 
them in moderately different v.-aysi, so;tio focusing more 
specifically upon one F.ore than \ipon another. Fur example, 
one viewed t!.em in tliio context: "The idea was to instill 
a philosop}iy, an attitude tov>'ard teaching, not so much 
programming, content, or even fona, but an attitude of mind. 
. It was to ma);e us more au-are of the nccdrj of the students and 

the relevance of tlie materials we were going to teach." 
Another stated, "The goals were to prepare an individual in 
the shortest amount of tirno for the task of teaching, ... to 
acquaint the individual with the concept of the coiranunity 
college . . . and to acquaint the interns with the general 
problejTis of teaching and student problems," While another's 
comments seemed to agree with those already quoted, he indicated 
that learning about the teclmiqucs of teaching was a very 
important goal for him. 

Perhaps the most co!;iprehensive statement of the goals 
made by any of the interns is the following: 

One of the goals was to acquaint us with the 
t ^ operations of the junior college, JmU to prepare 
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IP us t:c) i)oconic ;)unic)j: coU'lcr^iS n ]jf;i.>-unl(>3:s; .in other 

woi il::, J thi))/. tluiU tljc y \;«?rc^ 1 3 yin<i io ndvrnico us 
so tl)nt v;hcn v;c vMlhci in'o tlx.' cl L);.r;3-oujn, v;a 
V70u1(3n't )i:.-cuv::s<:ir jJy havo Die e::j:c r ;i cnc:r> uC a 
firf.L-day Lc.K.hcr. \?o nir;!.;- ho two or thi'oc yoarn 
or ouc?rtoi:?; 03- soi,i'jf:i:{'r.s dhorxl o C" orr ti.r/, 7\nothor 
raajor qoal . . . \/a.'j \7C)r!.j.n(j \^^i.tJl d.! :*<icJvriit-.n';j^'^^ 
stuci'^'Utri ; tli^so aru. G:i Lhcj; isiiiiojriLy In l:ude}it£>] or 
thor:o luivlu'j p^-obl '.ao jn tiV-ir o\ni i-^cidj:: urui in 
basics : inatliCiitacicG , EncjliLih , v;]ia tovcr . 

Another intern made th'c ob.;c-rvation that the institute 
became a vehicle for "sharing our nov; ideas . . . v/ithout 
being lectured to . . . and v;ithout listejiing to stuffy 
educational bromides •** 

To su:rcnarizc and reviev; the coiviincntfs of the interns / 
the goals seeiac*u to be: 

A. To acquaint new iiistructors v.'ith the phxlosophy 

^ and go^ils of the community college moverrent along 

with the characteristics of co-niaunity college 
students; 

B. to expose new instructors to tlio methodology of 
teaching junior college students in a variety of 
disciplines; 

C. to prepare new teachers from cultural and racial 
minori ties for teaching careers in schools having 
large populations of Third VJorld students. 

Mor4: interns thought that the goals of CIP v;ere 
accomplijilied to a large extent, but soi.ie suggested that 
these goals may hcive been too diverse for a two-week session, 
These indJ.viduols comnionted that each goal required a 



iaini:uii:;j of tv;o wool':; of group \;ork to be Ji.orc fully accoiiipl.i she*! . 
For c>:a.^p}e, r^ov:/* felt they nocjdocl udcM tion;il time dir.cus^iny 
vop.icf> r;i:ch an t<j':-:L Lny and f^r<^dJncJ; soma blackr; felt tliat too 
niucli tii."* v.'ao duvot^\d to d i ;-co^jr;in<f toj;j c55 of concorn to the 
whit. pC'jralation; and sohs; v;liiti.'S o)jjcct<xl to the <uaount of 
time sp-J5it disciisciiig i.iiuorii.y (jiroup probloir.s. 

The follo'v/'infj are cxa'.pplos of the range uf coranerits ruad3 
regardliKj the accoi'tpli£;}iiiiv:nL of CIP gocil.s: 

I found a prog rcsriioii fror.i tha tv/O \7eo!:s intornGhip 
to the tcachjjjg h:,irG. I found that ejc.otionally I v/as 
proparcd for the stud(Uitn* 

/:11 of (<jhc» goal^.) ccmld.n^t have been rec'^.ched in tv;o 
wcelcs, Soj.K^ of tiiG goals v/e v;cnt into and v/e covered 
pretty thoroughly. . . .OtherFi v;ere 50?:t; of put to the 
side; v;e ar»cntio3ied thci^, and then v;o v/ouldn't go into 
thi: .i. 

I tliink. . .the goals of giving us soiv.e "nuts-and bolts" 
things could have been iporc fully attained for Jue. I've 
U3od all the "nutr;~ai'd~bol Lg" tjjingr;, tliat I v:oi:lcV.i't 
have boe5i "hip" to tlie fact thai: they existed at all before. 

Judging fro;:i r/.ysolf, walking jnto the classrooiu the first- 
day v;as a lot earlier iirora being in thir. prograjn and 
(learning) some of the techniques involved in tlic program. 

Many of the people (at the institute) v^ere froiTi minority 

groups in our society. And V7hat v/as presented to us 

was priiaarily concerned with the majority, the v;hite v;orld. 

Many of the things (di.scussed) , of course, v.'Gro r.iore 
relevant to soraeone teaching a I: City College, or Laney, 
or places like that, rather than the homogenous clientele 
v;o luive at this school. 

It is difficult to judge whether or not the goals of the 
institute are, in fact, too diverse. Certainly, the interns 
themselves represent a variety of characteristics 
and interests. Yet, alinost all of them seerned to hciivo 
benefited from the two-\;eck exposure. Perhaps enough v;as 
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accciapli.slird just to h(.c]l}\ la.ilrjny th<:i.\ Diinh eibout: teaching 
in thexi- ro,:;p'.K''civo ncv,^ Gettinys, Or: po3-]}ri]>:3 t)io primary 
cjoal ot the. i)i5;1:TtvUc ohoulu 1)C rnorc clearly ar laculatcd by 
the staff. Alrjo, in order to c>n>3o-it "unity ai.niig divor.sity , " 
sniall-^grorip dIscur»:>.i.ons micjliL be structured aroujid thcr^e 
topics each day: (1) The Luucational ProblOir.s of Third 
World Students; (2) jModxa and MethodiJ for the Dcyinning 
Teacher; (3) Probloi:.:; of Imp.lcmcntation of Educational 
Objectivcn. 

Recjardiny rcvlj:,ions to bettor accor.ipliBh the goals of 
the institute, the interns had nuiaerou::, soraetimes conflicting; 
suggestions. Soiv-e exai^ples are tlic follov/ing: 

(1) Provide n^ore video- taping, 

(2) Trovido lu*ss video-taping* 

(3) Continue the institute fo:c an extra \%'ock. 

(4) Devote rftorc tim^ to each individual ' .s 
.subject matter speciality, 

(5) Revise, the presentations on curriculum 
plcinning; they are nuch too cluttered v/ith 
jargon* 

(6) E3iiainate the requirei.vent that the inhc3:ns 
develop course outline . for their subjects; 
that aB5.;ignriV:nt irj not a useful one. 

(7) ' Concontrcita more heavily Ox\ developing each 

individual's course outline. 

(8) Provide field v'ork experiences, pa3:haps 
alJovjing tiio internfj to observe classes 
at a junior* college. 

(9) Spend less ti*.:^.e discussing budgets and junior 
college structure; those subject;: are a bit 
too abstract for a nc-v: intc:x-n to bo concerned 

,v;.ith at the outset. 

(10) Eliminate tlie experienced faculty during the 
tv;o-\:oeI: i3is t i tat'.; . 

(11) Make tl)0 expoj'tenced faculty participate -in 
the entire tv;o-v;eek instiltite, rather than 
l>Cirticipati]ig fur the second v;eek only. 
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II, The Strucluro. 

Host Intern;^ felt that tv;o \!<-'chs v;as an appropriate 
length for the, institute, fjc^ny were intriauecl \;ith the idea 
of mailing the institute a retreat. 

Almost all felt the procjrai.i v;a3 evenly balonceu 
between too much structure and not enough. One coraiment 
heard often v/ac that everyone v;as av;are of the cjeneral 
direction in which the grrup V7as laoving, but that individuals 
felt free to alter it froin tirao to tiiTie to pursue relevant 
issues as they arose. 

Some felt that attonuanco rer.ponEibilitxes of the interns 
should have been clearly er/cablishcd before the institute 
started* 

III. Tl}e Staff. 

The interns considered the staff to be helpful, approach- 
able, and appropriate models to ei.ralatc. One intern pointed 
out that one of the real strengths of. the program v;as the 
ability, insight, ^md helpfulness of the staff members. They 
were available wlien help was needed, they were av/are of the 
problems nev; teachers would confrojit, and they wore all 
experts in their respective fields. 

horoovcr, the interns felt the staff represented an 
ideal balance of teaciiing backgrounds and philosopjiics . 
As one intern observed, "They disagreed, and they did not 
hesitate to show their disagreement . . . ; [wc sav/ that] 
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there's jujver one appror.ch." AnoLhqr intern coranentco: 

I 

I think Sanciy (Hay) r^-.jj^-or.t.'nt^vtl one poi>;L oC view, » . . 
Coj tainly, John Bcvcil y rcprcson an opponitc^ point 
of vi(2\'J. Tluif [-i. o,, ];ojnl-s oi viov.:] woro all 
rci*rosehted. You hr.vv^ fJan.o'y, \viio ii: liiuch mor .i 
structured ana rQ3ii. r. :.iijc!i jriorc. on what 1 call ''tried 
and proved" teuc:])lnvJ LccImJ cjii:!.'^, which cc'.ct:;lnly are valid 
when used pro}>-rly, jn-.t ar. JoJu) nev._^r]y's teciiniques 
ccrtai.iily are >^aljLd, e^^'penf j ncj on t]ux pex-rjonaliLy and 
the way the technique:; are used. I think tliey botli had 
something to ofi>r. Ily per;;on..r phi]osop])y is that 
I fall botv;een tlnj two. I Mu );io!;jbly not ein loose as 
John beverly, and J'la not as tightly structured arj Scxndy. 
I^d lall in the laiddJu, » .usiny then as extrejaes. 

As scon from the perr.pectivo of still another intern, the 

balance in point of vicv; provided sorae of the exeitei.icnt 

and stimulation of the two weeks. 

Paul v:illioiiis [was] on one side and John Beverly 
on the other; tlio otiju^rs fell in between. There 
v;as really a balajice Lhero; and there nevjr was 
a real conscnsur:; hotv.tvrA Paul nnd John, wliic)) was 
^ because they both had really valid points of vie\/, 

but they were different, Sandy camo off as the 
intellectual. To go from one to anotlior — as 
Sandy did, to sot off John, set this one off, 
etc.*--- was really great . But I don't think [the 
institute] would have Leon very rucaninyful had 
people like Pavil or John not bcei invited. They 
were very, very stiniulatiny in this seminar. 

A few interns expressed concern that the leaders-iip 
provided by the staff members fluctuated whenever any of them 
was missing. Said one intern, "They [i.e., the staff] 
v/ere not all thei at all times, and I think if they expect 
us to be there, they should be there, too." 

Their feeling3 toward the director of tlic program 
wore unanimous: he is an able and flexible loader, knov;s 
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' cduciiVional iJjfory, is comraittcd Lo a clovoJopn'.-ntal philoyopliy 

of cducol io:!, ir: helpful, and ir; <il.<-,o vi'Ujncj to listen to 
and try to unr-^^rr. L<uid points of vicv-' vhjch differ fcom his 
own. One intern coramcnted that ho. a.lvK-yn around and always 
bu;^y. Sr. id another: 

I thin-: Cliet Case provided oxccno-iL loadcrohip. 
7Mid I lii:od hiia. He rcaJly kncv the educational 
buivinec.:.; ho knev; all the jaryon; he knew all the 
theories; he could work witli t]ic-:a. But he thought 
lil:e us, and felt like us; he could bridge the 
gap. 

IV. Video Taping. 

Reaction to the use of video tape \,'a3 roixed. Some 
interns felt that it helped thew develop effective tcaching 
^ styles. So:iie were: not so sure cibcuc: its usefulnccs. And 

one c:-;p3:eG£iou an aversion to seoiny hinself on video tape, 
claimjng it v/as a shocking e>:per?oncG; hov/cvcr, he said he 
profited frora criticiGiTis of his "jalni-lossons*' made by his 
fellov: interns. 

In discuG::>i)Kj the ubg of video taping V7ith the interns, 
the evaluator received the imprenfjion that the greatest 
v/cahncFJS in use of this medium was lach of uniformity in 
conducting t)io tape sessions. There v.'crc a couple of interns 
who never hud an opportunity to present a lesson to be taped. 
And there v;crc3 a number who had taped only one lesson. 
On the, other extreme, one individual presented four lessons 
and was beginning to feel bored with the whole thing. 
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Some felt the tapiny son:: ions seouod cirtiixcial without 

students p3:csont and v;5 th tlK^ Iciujth of prur>entation Xiiaited. 

Ho\7ever, most interns CAp}"ocsod »so3tio satisi-action wJ.th the 

video tailing. Those v/lio \vc3:c onthu^;.iar.tic f-;uc;gcstod Lhey 

needed additional tap-ino scosio:).^: during the two v;Ge];;5, and 

would liave liked to present a lesson for a longer interval 

of time. The followi3,Kj eonmient is typical of those uttered 

by interns wlio liked video taping* 

About one of the most beautiful things about 
[the tv;o weeks] v/as the video taping. That \7as 
somctliing. I don't know if it was planned 
thoroughly all tlic time* But v;e started using it 
more and more as tlie tij.ie \;cnt on, because v;e 
rcalij^.cd it v;as such a great instruivient . And 
I don't knovJ why it hasn't been used a heck of 
a lot more before. 

V. Group Interaction. 

The interns generally felt they established an unusual 
degree of rapport v;ith each other and with the staff dp'^'^ing 
the first v;eek, this rapport allowing for an openness and for 
an exciting exchange of points of view. 

A few, however, felt that white interns were Gomev;hat 
inhibited by the presence of minority group members. As one 
said/ '*The minority group people got along pretty well, but 
I thought there might have been a little better [interaction] 
betv;een tlie minorities and tlic v^hites. The whites v;ere 
hesitant to talk, because they were scared that they would 
offend somebody." 
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i And onu fell cojK^c^riicd abouL lha rcic.fnl and ctlmJ c 

coipposition of tlic inLerjic: 

VJiUit I didn'L lil:e v.t.j.; tha;- ihorc weapon cnoi..'jh 
VxC>:ici\U3 at tliv* insLiLniQ, Tljcrc v;cro, three 
l-k?xio.in5j. and onu: L^parilard, Thcca \:o:.'(: jiiora blacJ^s 
than thLrc were I'^c;:! cunr; . Nov; the Heii.ican 
population, tlv y need Leachc rr. too, just afj nuich 
aii the )jlacks do. 'I'liis area (v^here I teaeh] 
especially; ttl)j.s^ coirti\u]i l ty ] needs Dcxi.can 
tcac]icr£$, and ti)'it*s v?y big cjvipc: — not enouo'h 
Mexicans, just thrcic^. of: thei.i. Tlicro v;erc more 
whitcij tliixn thow wcic McxicaiiG. 

/According to most of the interns, the second week did 
not raatch the first one, the prccK^nco of tlie experienced 
faculty hindering group cohosivci>e.si:j . One interji put it 
this v;ay: "The first v/eei; of the institute . . . was more 
successful than the secojid v;ee3w The experienced faculty caiae 
I in tlie second week, and we kind of lost the atmosphere vje 

had before . " 

VI . Experi cnced Faculty • 

Their presence during the second week tended to undo 
soiDc of the gains of the first v;eek. 

A few cxperienc.id faculty Hicrnbors seeiii to be operating 
superbly in helping their interns become acclimated to their 
new roles and to their new surroundings. However, many seem 
to be doing little to help tlieir interns, partially because 
they have overcoinmj ti ed their own professional time, partially 
because they have difforejit teaching interests, and partially 
because of difference's of personality, values, and age 
bctv;eon the interns and the oxporionced faculty. 

ER?C lUl., 
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The follovruKj roacLion to the experienced faculty is 
typical of. the rc'-'lings of yonc of the intcj.ji.o : 

I knov; ir.o.sL of tho intcriirj \iero quil-c dirjt;; ooj ni-.cd 
with thi;. Gcc:o;id v:oc:;; n.occ of thciii v.'orc au\to 
happy witl) tho f.irnL, v.'coh . And 1 don't pea whi;t 
tJie maf>tcjr tunchcrij did. In a sense tli^y just 
broutjht in a stifli-Hj ' Lhic is just anoL'icr 
education course' dc-il. And they brou-jlit in the 
authority, tlic authoritarian role .... I thini: 
more than anything it forced the interjis into a 
role of [pr(;tendlng to be] tolerant. V?e just 
lot thcin raaUe tlicir speeches and play tlioir 
roles, and wo jur.t sort of shut up our.selves. 

Another intern, equally dissatisfied with the effect 
of their presence, cc.ncluded that it "was a big ir.istahe not 
selecting the e;:perienced faculty raeiribors moru carefully." 

A few interns have had exceptionally good rapport " 
with their experienced faculty members, having found thoiu to 
be especially helpful and supportive. One intern, for e;:aiaple, 
describes his experienced faculty raeirJ^er in the following 
way: 

We've gotten along very well. He's made suggestions, 

and has helped me any time I wanted it. He's 

encouraged me in a lot of senses. And he's 

always offering help, just in the sense tliat if 

I need it I can come to him for things. And 

I really fed that it's just net the 'partner 

on your team' sort of thing, but he's turning out • 

to be a fairly good friend now. 

Another describes a similar relationship with his experienced 
faculty member: 

During tho two-week institute our own rolationnlrlp 
was quite good; ... he tried to toll me, since 
he v/ay famJliar with this college, more about [it); 
and smcu ho knew the courses l was teaching, 
[since] he had taught them before, I saw his old 
exams and outlines and things like that. That was 
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lio.lpfi'1 .... lie covdoz in «\nci visits nic ovcry 
day an'.l :.C':2i^ liov; I'm gcctincj j.l.ong, and I try und 
consu] I: liiiu on uiffcx'cnt prc^l ? 1 (:}nr; . H^j .loo.'s at 
3riy Gl.ucicM'l: c.nroJ .huojit ; and if lie rccocjni l:o.: ciny 
student in a cla.os t!iat !io*d IcilJ.od \;"ith b^^fo-r::, 
ho tries to to] \ mo somotlij n^j ^ibout {'ho studcji 
IJe^.o bt^-en very holjj^ful. 

The oxparicnccd faculty ii^rjiubci^ can provico an .iuiportant 

service in helj^ing a nc.v intern develop to be a capable and 

competent profcr;sion:;l . Ways must be soucjlit to improve tlie 

wo3:th of his contribution. Perhaj^s experienced faculty should 

participate in the entire tv70-v;ec]>. institulo/ and pcr]iaps 

younger/ innovaLive, non--authoritarian individuals can bo 

recruited. 

VII* Resource People. 

Dale Tillery's presentation v;as ve\y \vell rccei.ved. 
Many interns e>:prer>53ed plcc^suare wit-* the clrrity of his 
statistics and charts. Many also expressed a desire to hear 
from him again. 

Charles Brydon's presentation v/as of some interest to 
all, but seemed to have particular appeal to those v.'hose 
inte>*ests are administrative in nature. 

Many interns expressed an interest in liaving students 
and conmmnity leaders also invited to be resource people. 

VIII, Other Comments/ Criticisms/ Observations. 

A few blar); interns suggested that if the p:cogram truly 
attempts to mijustcr to the needs of minority faculty meii\bcrs 
in urban settings/ it needs a more authentic black perspective. 
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•I'hoy loci thi.;; )H:r:;pL'o.t.i can opJy bo ^.cl.o-.cvcu by a blacl: 
pcr.oon prrfonuiucj tho rolo o.C direcl-.or or iT.Gistant dirocLor 



ot C P, 



One Oi.- two intcrnr, nugcjc-.tcd th.i: utili^atUm of small 
groups bo luodiaeu to c;.no'..' women to (jci Lo<jcUicr j,iid talk 
cibout thuir f ortiicoraing tcaclilny assignra-nts . Alao, one 
indicated that blacks;, brovmri, and whitufs might profit meeting 
separately in tr.aall groups. 

Some fell: the tii.io spent developing course outlines was 
wasted; othcrr^ are using thora faithfully as the outlines for 
the classes thay are presently teaching. Sor. e felt tho 
material covered during the two weeks \;as too general; 
soiiic took the opposite point of vie^... The interns seemed 
to be evenly divided regarding teaciiing methodology and use 
of media: so^ne felt it was overly emphasized; others wanted 

more than they received, especially in tho areas of testing 
and grading. A goodly nw±er profited frou discussions 

relating to cognitive and affe::;tivo domains of learnjng. 

They felt more time could have been devoted to these topics. 
Perhaps an export in media could be used as a resource 

person, for an afternoon session. Meeting in small grouDs, 

the interns could then have an opportunity to ask the 

expert questions regarding use of media in their specific 

teaching areas. 
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I. A Sonsc of D'.Mlicolio}]. 

Particularly inprcsslvo \.'ar. the, interne' overall rjonrre 

of dedication, of bC::.1{ci: in the coiiiuiunity college raovcion I: , 

cmd genuine desf^'e to do a good jo]:> of teaching. As a group, 

they scened av;a.i-c that tlicy had a special cor.i.idtrnent to the 

goals rf the prog^ram. As one j;aid, 

I think tlia \7h0le group seemed coi^Kiitted ... to 
the program; [I sav7 thJs] cspeciri'My during the: 
short meet.-ings tluxt v;e: liad in sinall groups, the 
kinds of queuuio]!:: that were as]:od, the kinds ol 
answers t):at v:ere given, the participation. 
All these things inC.icatod to iv.e that mer.bers of 
the intern:. iiip \7ore coMnitted a)id concerned for 
the paograia. 

Another intern pointed out that the prograni had done nuch to 
^ instill a philosopliy, to develop a collective attitude 
tov/ard teaching in the coin*>vanily college. 

II. Current Use of TiniC- 

VJhat do i)iterns do v;ith time v;hen it is made available? 
They take classes to finisli degrees, they coujisel students, 
they meet with coimumity leaders, they advise clubs, they get 
maneuvered into teaching additional courses, they develop 
curricula for nev.' courses, 'they attend meetings, and they 
prepare lessons for the courses they are tcacliing. Most of 
ther seem to be overextended in their prof er>sional commitments 



dcs}>ite the fact they are being paid for a three-f iftlis 



teaching load. 
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III. InsLi. Lut j onril 7\ccop!:.-!iioa. 

For ilie- uiorit pari, tliu col Uujcri v;];oro Liu- interns teach 
arc- acc.pl-li-Kj tlicr; anJ rap.icl]y Involvino tliera in the lousiness 
of tlio acacl'..iiua com.-.uniLy. ^.^horo tho iroich hctv.-cen intern 
and cxp.:rjencca facu.Uy has bec-r. good, a rolation.shJ p i,-. 
dGvelopiny v.-hicJi ^^iiuuld prove )x-ncf:icial for the prorGj.sional 
growth of tl)o intern, whore the i.,c-..tch has not v.-orkeJ 
well, sen-, interns l:avo nought Lhn advice and help oX other 
colleagues in their disciplines. In a few cases, interns have 
not felt encouraged to seek out their coUeagues; these interns 
feel isolated, son.ewhat perplexed, and see.i strongly dependenb 
upon the staff of CJ P for professional support. One. particular 
individual made tl,e follov;ing co:.r^ent: M think the internship 
people slKHild intervene a little raore directly into the 
working,, life of the intern while he's teaching. I feel cut 
off now fro,n Berkeley. I'd like to feel I M:, still working 
with Chet Case." An individual's growth and development as 
a new teacher seem to be strongly dc:pendent upon tlie degree 
to whicii colleagues accept and oicourage him. Lacking 
support, a new teacher n.ay miss an important phase in his own 
training. 

IV. A Need: Revised ScOcct.ion Criteria for Experienced 
r acuity Koi.ibcrii. 

CIP staff members 3)eed to evaluate carefully the potontia.1 
contributions of experienced faculty members wlu> are to be 
chosen for work in the program. Experienced faculty members 
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voluntccrincj for' CIP nwd sufficient t.ii;,Q lo allow ! Le u to 
bo available to help their interns. Having too '-na.iy otnor 
coiu;uitn,:-.nts, soj^c cxpc-rioncod i.-cul ty inon.bc. « aui not aui:iictenLiy 
free to be ranch help. In addition, faculty jacin.bero \-:ho 
volunteer for CIP rJiou.U: be ,pc.;oc)-J for e].<-..t:.:c:l-erX.o t.i cs which 
coiiipliiiicnt those of tl3C interna. And only tliosc .should be 
chor.cn who appear strongly com:.;iLtcd to liolping interna make 
the transition to full proro:jrjio3,al statufj. 

V. CIP - The Bridging I -icch an i.sr.i. 

CIP seems to have acted as a bridging laeclianisia for 
interns who lack the paper qualifications to teach iUid for 
institutions who urgently need the special talents and 
competencies of the interns in the prJyran>. Without CIP, 
these interns raight not be teaching this year, and without 
CIP some of the sixteen institutions might not have implemented 
and developed many of the special new teaching projects 
currently under operation. 

VI. Need for Further Study. 

Since this evaluation study was conducted shortly after 
the start of the fall .;e.acster, no infonr.ation x;as available 
regarding the cf f ectivenor.s of the CTP in nerving oii-the-job 
needs of interns at their colleges. it would be interesting 
to );now what problcjr.s arc being encountered by the staff in 
coordinating the continued training of each intern. Also, 
data sJiould bo gathexed regarding the degree of prof er^sional 



growtli oj" <.*:jc!i .inloni dur.;ncj liirj £ir:yt year. Adclitiojjal 
quectioj]*; of iiitcre.r.L- arc the fc)llo\7in'j: XUmt new problems 
are boiii.j ciicountorcd by inln^rnri at thoir sc]ioo3s? Do they 
feel tlicy are r^.'CcJ.vinfj aclc'q\uito trv^ijiing and support in the 
field fvoiii staff of cnP? Uom satj.rifiod arc tlio par- 

ticipaLLiKj innti l-utions with t))e inccrjio? VH31 the interns 
retain their initia] senr;o of dedication to toachiny and to 
the conir.LUfiity cullec,e iiiovOi.K-nt? Do students learn ipore 
readily fro:a intcn'ns \/ho have und.o3^cjone special training as 
compared to ncv; instructors wlio havc:* no special training? 
If a thorough appraisal of CIP is to bo niade, CIP should 
gather additional data in sorae of tlio areas which have 
been mentioned. Tlie sta^f shou3d therefore atterapt to 
extend its prograra of evaluaLion to cover the latter part of 
the internship period. 

VII. h Brief Note on Research Methodology. 

The findings in this report are based upon a field 
study of rjiterns involving an intervie\; of approximately one 
hour per person. Since certain control limitations exist 
to this type of rescvirch, the results should be considered 
tentative. It is suggested that the evaluation procedure 
be replicated at some later date to verify and strengthen the 
evidence treated in this report. 



John C. Fiedler, 
Evalua Lor 
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tvaluation Instruments: Student, Dean, HF 
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TO Ih'j Gtti-Jcjit; 

,,-n hr. vc'-v useful fcc.-db'icU for your 
Your response, to the f "oung quest, on.^^^ your instructor 

instructor and fox evaluating t..e .n.^ui.n-y p-^c 
has been a purticipiint. 

instructor, but to "instructors in general. 



Thank you. 

Name of the Instructor 
Title of the Course: 



Tnis instructor, coi'-ipared to 
"instructors in general",... 



1 

much 
less 



2 

less 



(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 

(2S) 
(29) 

(30) 



...is able to make the subject 
interesting 

...tries a variety of teaching 
tec'riques 



...respects students 



...is approachable by students j 



...understands the problems of 
students 



...is well informed on conrnvunity , 
"problems and issues \ 



...grades frdrly cn a reasonable; 
standard 



...is flexible and open minded 



IFTTFal- and definile about :; 

"'the objectives of this cour:;e j 



...knows the subject matter 



(1-21) 



3 ;^ 

about 

the i 

same ! 



more 



much 
more 



.1 
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P,BASH USB -run OTHHU SIO. 0. THIS PAPOH TO CO...NT 0.^.0 

...what do you think are the particular strengths of thrs xn.,.ructor 

'r. th s innructor as areas needing improvement? 
...what would you suggest tO th.s xn..t).ucxcT 



COMT^ILNTARY )OilM 
Cooperative IntcrnsJiip Program* 19/0-71 

Instructors: Please ccinrncnt in the space provided. Think in t 
of the interns \;ork throughout the year; '"indicate 
changes or trends as they seem relevant, 

1. Relations with Students: 

2. 'V^^lations with Faculty: 

3 Relations with Community: 

4. Subject Matter Control: 

5. Instruct! -ynul Techniques: 



Attitudes Toward Innovation and In^provcnicnt: 



T 
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Cooperative Interim hip Program '^'Ii:iC' 



co::mlktauy roi^i 



7. P3ciisc conjment on the mtorn in tlic areas of growth and ini])rovement, 
areas needing iniprovejuent, and areas of strength* 



8, Taking other first year instructors as a I'efcrcn-'e group, vherc 
would you place the intern in general all around performance? 



i t . f I 



Definitely Below About Better Definitely 

Poorer the Sv.mo Outstanding 



COOPhi!All\i:: INJLKKSllJP l'KLH.U\M 



KAMll OF Tilli' INTHIUn: _ _ (1-36) 



N\Mi: OH Tin: COLLEGBr ^ ^ ^ (37-Si;) 



UoH do yoii rate the intern in the following areas, uhoji the intern is 
compared with other Instructors \*ho liavc been tCtiChing at your coJJcgr 
the SX'IQ ien-;th of tiir.o? 



much less about more much 
less the more 

same 



Command of the subject natter 












Interest in innovation and 
experimentation 













I^articipation in the affairs 
of the college 












Participation in cominunjty 
activities 












Acceptance by faculty and 
administmtion 












Potential for growth as an 
instructor 












Auarcness of the community 
college as a unique 
insti tvtion 












Understanding of students 












Ability to work with students 












Acceptance by students 










1 



Are there other arca^, not included above, that you would like to comment upon 



From your viewpoint, has the CIP influenced the internes performance as an 
instructor? In what \\fays? 



T 
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Interview Protocols; Jivaluation of Process V'cckond 
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EV/iLUATIOK ON P/JARO DUKES WKEiCEilD 

!• llov did you feci a bout the vmckendy in r.dvancg? 

a. Did you vant to go /not want to /neutral/ apprehencive etc.? 

Did you feel you had a good idea of vhat vas going to occxir? 
c. Did you feel you understood the purpose of the weekend? 
d» Did you agree vith the purpose (as you perceived It?) 

l) if not, vhat vere your desires? 
e. Did you seriously consider not attending? 

1) if no, vhat finally brought you to the point of decision? 
f» Did you see a possible relationship to your teaching/counseling? 

II • Hov did you feel about the activities of the week e nd as you 
vere inv olved? 

a* As the thing unfolded hov vere you feeling? 

III. What resvat.s do you perceive for you? 

a. Hov do you ' ibout yourself after the weekend? 

1) Is thi- -rent from hov you felt before the veekend? 

2) In vhat vay? 

\}, Hov do you feel about your relationships vith others after the veekend? 

1) Is this different from hov you felt before the veekend? 

2) In vhat vay? 

c. Hov do you feel about your teaching after the veekend? 

1) In this different from hov yo\; felt before the veekend? 

2) In vhat vay? 

IV* Critical C hanges 

a* Do you perceive any personal, changes?, 

b. Can you describe any incidents vhich illustrate effects of the veekend? 

c. Can you describe any incidents specific to roles as teacher 
(counoelor) vhich illustrate cj^fects of bhe veekend? 



V» Feelinf^r; about the vee l^end 

a. In retronpeci, hov do you feel about the- e>:peraeree-«va3 it 
valuable/ helpful/ negative/ neutral, etc. 
b* Do you feel in tune vi^h the goals? 
c» Do you af^ree with tbem? 

d. Do you feel the experience we,s helpful/necative/neutral in achiering them? 
How do you feel about the participants? 

1) ri\Q «taff? 

2) Kov do you feel about those vho did not take part? 
VI • Pro J ec 1 3 ye Concer ns 

a/ Is this a useful/ essential/ not useful/ negative feature of teacher 
training? 

How could it be improved? 

1) timing, lenrth^ position? 

2) size of groups? 

3) arrangement ?source of participants 
^) organization 

5) staff personnel 

6) Should interns have ahd more (or Icjs) role in planning for 
the weekend? 

c* Should it be repeat ."^d for our group? 

d. Should it be an ongoing experience for teachers? 

e. Have you had any prior group experience? 

l) How did this weekend compare with others you've participated in? 

An ^-thinr. else? 
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Summary: Participant As:^^essment of 1970-71 
CIP Group Process Training Weekend 
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